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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 


Vou. LXV, No. 3 


MAY, 1920 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ELEVENTH CONFERENCE 
OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF .!—II 


Firta Session : Wednesday Morning, December 3, 1919 


The Conference was called to order at 10:07 a.m. by 
President Jones. He named as Committee on Nomina- 
tions, to report in the afternoon, Mr. Grover, Dr. Hatt, 
and Dr. CrouTeEr. 

Mr. Morrison read the following paper: 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING; WHAT SHALL WE SUB- 
TRACT, AND WHAT SHALL WE ADD, IN 
THE NEW CENTURY OF THE EDU- 
CATION OF THE DEAF? 


This subject is not of my own choosing, but was assigned 
to me by the Chairman of the Programme Committee. I 
feel that he has honored me with an excellent subject, but 
I also fear that he has not used the best judgment in the 
selection of the person to present it. 

We all recognize, I am sure, the importance of the ques- 
tion and no argument is necessary to convince any of the 
superintendents or principals as to the necessity for this 
form of education in our schools for the deaf. 

When I received the letter notifying me of the assign- 
ment of this question, I was reminded of a certain brief 
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prayer composed by a friend of mine with special reference 
to Chautauqua lectures. It said: ‘‘Oh, Lord, give us the 
grace to know— 
Where to begin, 
What to put in, 
What to omit, 
And when to quit.’’ 


I believe it is quite as applicable to our subject, which 
seems to indicate that in the mind of the framer of the ques- 
tion there have been and are some things that should be 
omitted and others that should be put in. 

At the outset let us ask, What is the ultimate end or aim 
of industrial training in our schools for the deaf? 

Is it merely secondary or incidental to the literary train- 
ing, or is it that our boys and girls may be turned out as 
finished in some mechanical or other trade, so that they may 
at once proceed to the performance of some useful work 
necessary to the progress, the comfort, or the happiness of 
society ? 

Shall our work be merely manual training, or shall it be 
truly industrial training, that prepares our pupils to go 
forth equipped to do their part in the world’s work? 

I believe that we shall all agree that the latter is our aim, 
for thus shall our work benefit not only mankind in general, 
but our pupils in particular by furnishing them with a 
sure means of earning a livelihood. 

My parents were of the kind that thought work with the 
hands is honorable, and my father, although a professional 
man, thought every boy should know some useful trade, 
whether he expected to earn his living thereby or not. I 
therefore learned a trade and, while I have never had much 
occasion to use it, I have always had the comfortable feeling 
that there was something I might fall back on in case of an 
emergency. If a trade is a good thing for a hearing boy 
or girl, much more so, it seems to me, it is for the deaf. 

But, many persons object, why teach trades to our deaf 
boys and girls when not more than ten per cent of them 
follow after leaving school the trades they are taught in 
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school? To my mind this is no argument against the teach- 
ing of trades, but it may be considered as a just cause for 
the consideration of our question as it is stated in our pro- 
gramme. Is it the way that our trades are taught that 
causes our deaf pupils to desert them for something else? 
I believe in some instances that such is the reason. Is it 
because we have so few trades taught in our schools? I 
hardly think so, because there is quite a long list of trades 
in most of the state schools, the number of industries de- 
pending upon the size of the school and its local conditions. 
Some of the large day-schools for the deaf also have an 
array of trades, as, for example, the Parker Practice School 
of Chicago, which has ten; the Cleveland School eight, and 
the Milwaukee School about the same. The state schools 
report in the Annals all the way from one (printing) in 
Arizona to twenty-five, averaging about ten and a half 
to each of the sixty-four residential schools. These figures 
are hardly reliable, because some manual-training occupa- 
tions are given as trades and in some other things there is 
no real attempt at a comprehensive study of the trade. 
But, eliminating these, there are usually half a dozen or 
more trades that are well taught in each school and by 
which the pupils may earn a livelihood. Do our boys and 
girls desert the trades taught in school for some other occu- 
pation because they lack the means to start themselves 
in the work they have been taught? I think this is often 
true. The boy who has studied the trade of cubinet-making 
may be quite expert, but has not enough money to buy him- 
self a chest of tools, wood-working machines, and materials 
for his work. He cannot go ahead with his trade, but must 
take up something else until he can save up enough money 
to start as a cabinet-maker. The same may be said of some 
other trades. I do not believe it is so much these reasons, 
and some other reasons that might be mentioned, as that 
the boy does not know where to go to sell his service and 
no one is around to help him—to steer him to market, so to 
speak. So he takes up whatsoever his hands find to do 
and we immediately find fault with trade teaching in 
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the school. But changing his trade after leaving school 
does not prove that it was not profitable to him, nor that 
it should be discontinued. The truth is that, in many in- 
stances, trade teaching has been as truly justified by the 
results obtained as has the literary instruction or oral 
teaching. Many do stick to their trades and make good 
at them. 

We spoke a few minutes ago of manual training. It has 
its place. Through it the hand, the eye, and other senses 
are trained, and by means of it the boy or girl is made more 
adaptable and begins to understand that manual labor, to 
serve any useful purpose, requires that thought should pre- 
cede action. For the younger pupils, therefore, as prelimi- 
nary to industrial training, mere manual training has its 
proper place, but it is only the means to an end. 

Industrial training, as I understand it, means special- 
izing to the end that the pupil may surpass in some one 
work, and produce, and in some instances go on to the 
higher branch of technical training. 

We are living and teaching in quite a different world 
from what it was fifty to a hundred years ago. 

Our predecessors did well, but their methods are not 
wholly applicable to the present day, although the fun- 
damental principles remain unchanged. Society has and 
always will have needs. Work must always supply these 
needs. Our deaf boys and girls must be equipped to do 
their part. 

A hundred years ago the population of our country was 
not more than ten millions. To-day it is eleven times as 
great. A hundred years ago each separate village or com- 
munity was a myriad factory. On the farm many different 
kinds of work had to be done. In those days hand-work was 
about the only kind of work known, and almost every man 
and woman knew how to do more than one thing. It was 
the age of the Jack-of-all-trades. It was the day of the 
home-made. Then every farmer was his own meat-packer, 
his own tanner, his own blacksmith, wheelwright, miller, 
plumber, spinner, weaver, dyer, shoemaker, ete., ad infini- 
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tum. Now almost nothing is done at home except the thing 
to which the home is best adapted or which the family finds 
most congenial. 


Machinery and improved methods of transportation have 
revolutionized industry so much that the methods of our 
fathers are in scarcely any case applicable now. The day of 
the Jack-of-all-trades has passed. Adaptability has suf- 
fered, but productivity has been the result, and the training 
of the present day must look to the end of producing or 
getting results. 


I can go back in my own mind to the day when to say an 
article was home-made or hand-made was to praise it. 
Home-made or hand-made shoes were the best; but now it 
is not so, and the day of the old-time shoemaker is past. 
The same may be said of many other kinds of work. So 
why develop skilful shoemakers in our schools for the deaf, 
when not one person in a thousand will wear a pair of hand- 
made shoes, because they are more expensive as well as in- 
ferior to the machine-made product? We are living in the 
day of the machine-made. 


Let us see how the development of one class of machinery 
has done away, and increasingly continues to do away, with 
occupations that used to be important. Take, for example, 
the automobile, the truck, and the tractors. In recent years 
no other line of industry has had such a growth as the 
manufacture of this class of machines. What industries 
has it affected? I shall not try to name all of them; one or 
two will illustrate. What has become of the wagon and 
carriage making industry? How greatly the horse and 
mule raising industry has been affected! What has become 
of the old blacksmith shop? If Longfellow were writing 
to-day, he would have to put some other kind of a shop 
under his ‘‘spreading chestnut tree.’’ 


Shoemaking machinery, harvesting machinery, knitting 
machines, garment-cutting and sewing machines, etc., have 
wrought changes almost beyond our understanding, and 
that within very recent years. 
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The tendency, as the result of all of this, has been to co- 
operate, to get together, to produce things in mass, and to 
create large centers of population. The growth of the cities 
of our land in the last few years has been most remarkable, 
and the decrease in rural population has been a cause for 
alarm to many. But these things are nothing more than 
the natural result of the development of machinery. 

Farm machinery has released laborers from the farm. 
Time was when a farmer with two hired hands and six good 
Missouri mules had to rise early and work late to turn the 
same soil which now the farmer alone can do with his 
tractor and gang plows. His helpers, no longer needed, 
drift to the towns or cities. 

“What has all this to do with our subject ?’’ you may ask. 
1 has much to do with it, because when we see that the 
general tendency of the whole population is toward the city, 
we must conclude that the deaf are going to drift in the 
same direction, and therefore it is our business to try to fit 
our industrial training to their needs. There have been and 
still are those who argue for the teaching of agriculture to 
the deaf, but I am not one of those for the reason just given, 
that only a very small number of our deaf boys and girls 
are going to stay on the farm. They are going to the city 
for the reason that the majority of all classes of men are go- 
ing that way. They are going to the city because they can 
be happier in the companionship of other deaf people. 
They are going to the city because they have not the means, 
in most cases, sufficient to farm according to the machine 
methods of the present day. The farmer of the present day 
must be a scientist, a mechanic, and a near capitalist to farm 
with any great degree of success. We may train our boys 
and girls for work on the farm, but if it means that they 
must go back to the farm merely to do the menial work as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, I feel that training in 
agriculture is going to be training wasted. Of course, now 
and then there will arise some young man who will make a 
success as a farm manager for some one, or a good truck 
gardener, but his opportunities for satisfactory or attractive 
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employment will be much fewer than those that would come 
to a young man in some other trade. I am willing to admit 
that agriculture has many inducements, but I can’t see it 
as a branch to be taught in our schools for the deaf, except 
in its rudiments, such as seed-testing, soil analysis, ete. 

What shall we subtract? First, let us say, Subtract any 
trade for which there is little or no demand, as, for example, 
blacksmithing or shoemaking, of which we have already 
spoken. 

Subtract any form of manual training that gets nowhere, 
that does not directly lead to trade teaching. The time of 
the deaf child in school is so taken up with a multitude of 
things that only the vital and necessary should be taught. 
Any form of hand-work that is merely hand-work, and the 
only aim of which is to keep the child busy or out of mis- 
chief, is out of place. Remember that the aim is as quickly 
as possible to make of the pupil a producer of something 
for which there is a demand. 

Subtract all antiquated or obsolete methods of doing 
things. This proposition, I am sure, is so obvious that 
remarks upon it are unnecessary. 

Subtract the hand-made in every case where the machine- 
made is superior, except so far as it is necessary to teach the 
principles that are requisite so that the use of the machine 
may be more quickly understood. For example, it is quite 
proper that the student of printing should practice hand 
composition before taking instruction on the keyboard of a 
typesetting machine. 

Subtract the effort of trying to do too many things pass- 
ably well. I feel sure that many of our schools undertake 
to teach too many different trades—trades which may be 
all right of themselves—but one trade suffers because the 
money, effort, and equipment for it must be divided with 
other trades, with the result that no one thing is done well, 
no satisfactory or superior results are attained. I believe 
that some of our schools that are attempting to teach twenty 
different trades would do better if they reduced the number 
to ten, and devoted more time and money to the ten, making 
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them more thorough. Perhaps there are other things that 
ought to be subtracted, but I hasten on to the more interest- 
ing portion of our question, What shall we add? Ideas in 
answer to this have no doubt been suggested by our discus- 
sion of what we should subtract—‘‘conversely,’’ as we used 
to say in our geometry classes. 


Add any trade for which there is a large or growing de- 
mand. For example, the coming of the automobile has 
given rise to the trade of tire repairing. The Missouri 
School intends in the near future to put in equipment for 
this trade. The advancement and growing use of elec- 
tricity has made electric wiring a work of great need. 
Other things of this sort might be enumerated, but these 
suffice to illustrate. 

Add a closer coérdination of the class-room and the work- 
room. There was a time when the trade was considered as 
a thing apart from the literary class-room work, but we are 
beginning to find that, if our boys and girls are to succeed 
at any trade, they must know the language and the arith- 
metic that apply to that trade, so that they may not only 
know how to do the work of the trade, but will also know 
how to give and take directions and ‘‘talk shop’’ intelli- 
gently with their fellow workers or ‘‘the boss.’’ Many a 
young deaf man has failed to secure a position in his trade 
because of his lack of knowledge of the terminology or 
‘‘lingo’’ of his trade. Recently I read of a young deaf 
man—an excellent tailor—who applied to a clothing firm 
for a job. The proprietor told the young man that he 
wanted a ‘‘bushelman.’’ The deaf man replied that he 
knew nothing of how to make bushels, but could make pants 
quite well. The employer did not give the young man the 
place, because he supposed the young man did not under- 
stand the art of making alterations. The young deaf man 
who wishes to start in the business of shoe repairing ought 
to know the language of his work so that he can under- 
stand what his customer desires to have done, and he ought 
to know the arithmetic of his trade so that he can adjust 
his charges to his costs, so that he may be assured of a fair 
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return for hislabor. Some years ago in the Missouri School 
we began to do this kind of work. <A teacher was appointed 
to make the rounds of all the trades taught, for the purpose 
of teaching the pupils the names of tools, operations, ma- 
terials, products, and the cost of materials, labor, and over- 
head expenses. This teacher has a regular schedule. Usu- 
ally the pupils in each trade are divided into three groups, 
the beginners, the more advanced, and the most advanced. 
In addition to his lessons we also have had at irregular 
periods a paper which we call the Apprentice, in which are 
printed imaginary conversations between the tailor, the 
shoemaker, the printer, or the dressmaker, and their cus- 
tomers. 


Shop journals by the pupils are also printed in it to en- 
courage the pupils to write about their respective trades. 
Short articles by the trade teacher, cost problems, and other 
problems of measurement and scales have also been included 
from time to time, and this paper is often used as a text for 
written tests. I believe it serves a useful purpose and helps 
not only in the trades department but in the literary de- 
partment as well. For some years we have been trying to 
get an appropriation for a modern shop building adapted 
to our needs and having in it, as the central room, a regular 
elass-room to which the various trade classes can go for 
their shop-language and shop-arithmetic instruction. In 
this room we also expect to place some of the more excellent 
products of the pupils’ work, to ser've as an exhibit of the 
work of our trade and also as an incentive to high-class work 
by the pupils. Only the best examples of their work are to 
find a place therein. I believe that every school should 
have some regular systematic way of teaching more trade 
language along with the actual work of the trade. Add 
more language, more trade language, and trade arithmetic. 

Add more character to the work of the trade. As Super- 
intendent Jones once said, ‘‘ Better make a good box than 
a poor roll-top desk.’’ Too much of our work is just barely 
good enough to ‘‘get by.’’ The result is that too many of 
our pupils go out into life with the idea that they are fin- 
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ished masters of a trade, when as a matter of fact their 
work is so poor that no one is satisfied with it and they soon 
lose their positions. More quality, or character, or ‘‘class,’’ 
as some would eall it. 

Add more machinery. Put in every piece of machinery 
necessary to make the shop modern. As we noted some 
minutes ago, this is the age of machine-made things and 
familiarity with the latest forms of machines is essential. 
Every cabinet-shop should be equipped with lathe, band- 
saw, jig-saw, mortising-machine, planer, etc. Every print- 
ing office should have its linotype or monotype and all other 
up-to-date machines. More and more machinery. Funds 
for these machines will be forthcoming, as our law-makers 
and philanthropists are made to understand their impor- 
tance in equipping the deaf for their life work. 

In addition to having machinery of their own, many 
schools are so located that they can avail themselves of the 
use of the expensive and intricate machinery of the neigh- 
boring factories. Why not, where it is possible, have our 
deaf boys and girls become a part of the trade schools which 
are being conducted by many of our modern factories ? 

Some of our schools are located in big industrial centers, 
and codperation with the manufacturers is quite possible 
and might be of great value to our pupils. The details 
of this plan could be worked out by the school superinten- 
dent and the manufacturer. It is surely a plan worthy of 
consideration in such places as Indianapolis or Columbus. 
Here in the city of Columbus there is a great diversity of 
industrial life. There are between six hundred and seven 
hundred factories of many kinds. Here there are steel 
plants, manufactures of mill machinery, electric machinery, 
trucks, watches, furniture, hosiery, gloves, etc. It seems 
to me that some sort of an arrangement could be made with 
the heads of these factories that might be of mutual help; 
some such arrangement as the University of Cincinnati has 
in its engineering courses. By this sort of an arrangement 
the field for employment of the deaf will be cultivated in 
advance, and less difficulty will be had in securing profit- 
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able employment for them when they have finished their 
school careers. 


Add a plan for marketing our product. Our schools for 
the deaf produce trained workers in their industrial depart- 
ments. Some are quite skillful and quite capable, but they 
do not go forth and make a success at the trades learned in 
school simply because they know not where to go. I have 
already alluded to this as one of the reasons why so many 
of our deaf boys take up some other occupation than that 
in which they have had special instruction. It is not the 
fault of the trade itself, nor the fault of the way in which 
the trade has been taught, nor is it, in many cases, due to 
any other cause than the mere fact that we have taken 
no pains to find a market for our product. We need more 
publicity. We should be cultivating a demand for the 
product of our trade schools in advance. 


Here in the good city of Columbus is a factory, the sales 
manager of which is one of my very best friends. He told 
me that just recently he has had men out among the trade 
in the interest of his firm, in anticipation of a greatly in- 
creased output which his firm expects to have as soon as 
their new factory is completed. We ought to follow the 
same plan in helping our deaf pupils, so that when a boy 
is really ready to do something well and quickly, we can 
place him in a good position. We have been neglecting our 
selling department. Every one of our trade schools should 
be also a labor bureau for the deaf. All of us should co- 
operate along this line. It might be a good idea for us 
right now to organize a central bureau or clearing-house 
for placing our product. Have a secretary and some sat- 
isfactory medium of publicity and let the expense be borne 
by all our schools in proportion to their enrollment. 


Add to the National College for the Deaf more industrial 
teaching, with the idea of giving more teachnical training 
than is possible in the state or other schools. Let it in 
great measure set the standard of attainment for the deaf 
along industrial as well as academic and scientific lines. 
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In conclusion, let us say that we will subtract or add, as 
the case may be, in the industrial work in our schools for 
the deaf whatever is necessary to the end that our product 
—educated deaf young men and women—may be prepared 
for happiness and usefulness. We should see to it that no 
time is wasted on anything that does not fit them for use- 
fulness. Their time in school is none too long. The schools 
bear the burden of preparing them, therefore we superin- 
tendents and principals have a great responsibility and 
should add, above all things, our earnest, intelligent, and 
conscientious interest, that they may be most happy and 
most useful. 


Mr. L. L. Wrieut, Superintendent of the Michigan 
School, had been asked to open the discussion of the fore- 
going paper. As he was unable to be present, he sent the 
following remarks: 

I desire to express my appreciation of the paper pre- 
sented by Superintendent Morrison. It seems to me that 
the paper is eminently sensible, practical, and to the point. 
I agree with everything that he has said except his con- 
clusions in regard to the teaching of agriculture. That 
matter I shall speak about later. It seems to have been a 
time-honored custom in schools for the deaf to train boys 
to be shoemakers, tailors, and cabinet-makers. These were 
excellent trades in times past, but have ceased to be for the 
most part trades. 

Furniture is all made in factories; shoes are all made by 
machinery in factories, and clothes are for the most part 
made by machinery in factories. If we are to teach deaf 
boys trades, I think we must find something else, and I 
believe it is fully as important to teach deaf boys trades 
as it is to teach them to read and write and speak. This 
is an eminently practical age, and I believe will be more so. 

I also wish to add to Mr. Morrison’s suggestions one or 
two particularly relating to the girls. In my judgment 
it is fully as important to teach girls industrial arts as it is 
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to teach them to read and write and speak. The only ques- 
tion that remains in my mind is what to teach. 

I shall recommend teaching boys to be printers, carpen- 
ters, machinists, and farmers. I shall recommend girls to 
be trained in all household arts. It is my experience, and 
I presume it is yours, that practically all deaf girls marry 
and they are to make homes. It is extremely important, in 
my judgment, that they shall be taught the arts of home- 
making. 

It is claimed that it is still important to teach boys the 
shoemaker’s trade because of the great amount of repairing 
that is required. And the claim is made that it is as profit- 
able to run a shoe-repair shop as to run a shoemaking shop. 
Granted. But it is not necessary to learn the trade. In 
these days of shoe-repairing machines, any bright boy may 
learn to run one of these machines in a few weeks. It is 
not necessary to spend a term of years learning an obsolete 
trade. 

There still is a possible place for the tailor in repairing 
and even in the making of custom-made suits. 

Furniture is almost all made by machinery. What boys 
need to know, if they are to practice these arts, is machin- 
ery. To practice these trades, boys need to know machines, 
and to know more about machines. 

I think printing will always continue to be a proper and 
profitable trade for deaf boys to learn. It is true that type- 
setting machines have been perfected and are in use, but I 
am told by printers that there will always be a place for 
the journeyman. I am also told by practical printers that 
deaf help is welcome in their shops. 

I believe the most important trade for deaf boys to learn 
will be that of the machinist. If he becomes skilled in mak- 
ing repairs and taking care of machinery, he can go into 
almost any modern plant and become skilled in a short time. 

The claim is made that it will be difficult to install ma- 
chine shops on account of lack of funds. This is a just 
criticism and shops will probably have to be equipped by 
degrees, but I believe a start should be made. Even if we 
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continue teaching the trade of cabinet-making, it will be 
necessary for the skilled cabinet-maker to be an adept in 
the use of machines. 

Mr. Morrison says this is a different world from what it 
was one hundred years ago. He might go further and say 
it is a very different world industrially from what it was 
ten years ago. The deaf boy, in order to maintain himself 
and a family, must be equipped to do some one thing well, 
and that one thing is almost necessarily connected with the 
operation of machinery. I believe that shop training is 
even more important than literary training. 

As important as any industrial department of a school 
for the deaf is, in my judgment, the department of domestic 
science and domestic art. I understand domestic science to 
include instruction in everything relating to housekeeping 
and home-making ; instruction not only in cooking and serv- 
ing, but in the homely art of washing, ironing, cleaning. 
And I understand domestic art to mean everything relating 
to sewing, which includes not only dressmaking and cutting, 
but it includes millinery and the homely arts of mending, 
patching, and in fact everything relating to the care of : 
home. I am old-fashioned enough to believe that a woman 
is at her best in the care of a home and a family, and also 
to believe that an important part of her education and her 
training should be preparation for this life. So I shall 
recommend that very great stress be laid upon the training 
of girls in the art of making and caring for a home. 

Philosophers are viewing with alarm the decrease of coun- 
try population and the flocking of people to cities. They 
are fearful that the old-time country life is deteriorating 
in America. The desire of young people especially for 
society, for excitement, for the restlessness that seems a 
part of the heritage of young America, leads young people 
of both sexes to leave the farms and go to town. This 
movement seems to be periodic. I believe that the time will 
come when we shall see the reverse; that men and women 
will be leaving the cities to go to the country, and I desire 
nothing better for deaf people in whom I am particularly 
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interested than that they should have learned the art of 
farming and live in the country. 

I feel the force of the criticism that Mr. Morrison makes 
as regards the inability of deaf people to acquire the 
highly specialized and intricate science of agriculture. 
There is always in every school for the deaf that I know 
anything about a class of boys who are not as keen men- 
tally as other boys. They lack capacity for learning books. 
They are the despair and discouragement of the schoolroom 
teacher. While it is important that these children should 
be taught mentally, it is equally important that they should 
be taught physically and should be taught to work. 

I especially admire one statement Mr. Morrison made. 
He said, ‘‘ We are to subtract any form of manual training 
that gets nowhere.’’ 

This should be done, not only in schools for the deaf. 
but in schools for the hearing. The expression ‘‘manual 
training’’ is perhaps unfortunate. It is unless that manual 
training gets somewhere, and reaches the point where the 
person being trained can make it of use in his every-day 
life. The manual training should, in my judgment, be a 
training in the use of machines. I would add to Mr. Mor- 
rison’s suggestions that we add machinery, and then more 
machinery. This is a machine age. 

So important is the training of both boys and girls in 
the industrial arts that at least one-half the time should 
be spent in industrial training after a child gets to the age 
of thirteen or fourteen years. The time for admission to 
the shop should be based on age, not on scholarship. The 
young boy, and the young girl, can be most profitably 
taught industrial arts and the use of machinery at a rather 
tender age. I believe that a young boy fourteen years old, 
of ordinary intelligence, should go into a shop for one-half 
his time; that a young girl twelve years old should be 
taught household arts; and that this training should be 
intensive and practical and not a mere fussing around with 
hand tools. And in this training she should spend half 
her school time. 
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It has been suggested that, in conclusion, I should give 
the result of my own experience in these matters about 
which I have spoken. The Michigan School for the Deaf 
has three shops for boys and four occupations. The prin- 
cipal shop is the machine shop. This shop is equipped with 
modern, up-to-date metal-work and wood-working machines, 
and the boys are being instructed in their uses. There is 
a liberal and detailed course of study covering the opera- 
tions in these shops. It is expected that when a boy gets 
through here he will be a machinist; that he will know 
modern practice, including foundry practice, working in 
steel, making tools, and operations on metals generally. 
The boy who has learned the carpenter trade will be fa- 
miliar with wood-working machines and with wood-working 
tools. The day of the hand-working cabinet-maker is past, 
so far as many communities are concerned. 


With the same idea the print shop will be conducted, but 
with this exception. I am told by practical printers that 


nothing is ever going to take the place of the individual 
workman as a typesetter and printer; that we must teach 
this trade much as it has always been taught; that a boy 
must learn to set type, run a hand press and a power press 
as well, and to turn out a good job of printing. 


I also regard the change of occupation of the girls from 
training in fancy work to training in household arts as of 
equal importance, and have tried to carry out that idea in 
the Michigan School. When the girls get through here, I 
hope they will know all there is to be known about house- 
hold and allied arts. I do not particularly care that they 
shall be adepts in the making of fancy work. 


I also wish to add a little about the teaching of agricul- 
ture to the boys. I regard this branch of the boys’ training 
as of a great deal of importance. [I like to have a boy edu- 
cated with the idea that he is going to be a farmer if that 
is the occupation that is best for him to follow. Let him 
learn to be a farmer the same way that he would learn to 
be a carpenter or machinist. The occupation is of the ut- 
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most importance and I am looking forward to the time when 
it will be so regarded. 

I may say, in a general way, I am trying to carry out in 
the Michigan School the ideas advocated in this paper. 

I can readily understand that in different states it would 
be easier to teach different occupations. I think the Oregon 
School should teach fruit-raising, the Mississippi School 
cotton-raising. While it is true that some people will emi- 
grate from one state to another, pupils attending school 
will stay in their own state and they should be trained in 
the occupations that are prominent in that state. In Con- 
necticut I would make machinists. This idea is carried 
out in other schools. For example, the best course in the 
raising and manufacture of sugar in the United States is 
probably in the University of Louisiana, because that uni- 
versity is so situated and equipped that that course is of 
prime importance. It is the same way with special indus- 
trial courses in other universities. 


Mrs. Hurp: Mr. Morrison asked in his paper, ‘‘ What is 


the aim of our industrial training in our schools?’’ [I be- 
lieve it should not be ‘‘secondary or incidental to the liter- 
ary training,’’ nor should it be ‘‘that our boys and girls 
may be turned out as finished in some mechanical or other 
trade.’’ That would hardly be possible to accomplish in 
many of our schools. I believe the industrial training 
given in our schools for the deaf should be correlated with 
the literary training and should form a basis for a part of 
that literary training—a part of the language teaching 
at least. 

The primary object should not, be to get the work of the 
institution done by the pupils, but to train the pupils to do 
various forms of work for their own good and development ; 
not to fit the pupils to follow necessarily some particular 
trade after leaving school, but to cultivate the natural intel- 
ligence of the pupil. 

We were told yesterday that intelligence’ is ‘‘a’ general 
capacity of an individual to adjust his thinking to new 
requirements ; it is general mental adaptability to new prob- 
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lems and conditions of life.’’ Industrial training can be 
made a great factor in the development of intelligence. 

I fully agree with Mr. Morrison in his desire ‘‘to sub- 
tract every form of manual training that gets nowhere.’’ 
I believe in having a definite object in everything; in get- 
ting somewhere; in training our pupils—the very youngest 
ones—in doing things’ and making things that are worth 
while, that have a use and a value. 

I must stand with Mr. Wright in regard to' the value of 
agricultural life and training. I believe the schools for 
the deaf that have farms have advantages over those located 
in large cities. There are lessons to be learned from close 
contact with nature, observation of growing things, animal 
and vegetable, that cannot, be learned from books or teach- 
ers—or from ‘‘movies’’; lessons that build character and 
bear wholesome fruit in mature life. 

I do not think we should in our elementary schools neces- 
sarily train our pupils along a single line of work, expecting 
them to follow this work after leaving school, but rather 
give them an all-round development that will enable them 
to adapt themselves mentally and physically to the prob- 
lems that present themselves after school life. 

By all means let us be practical and let us keep up with 
the progress of the world and modern ways of doing things. 
Let us have machinery—this is a ‘‘machine age’’—but ma- 
chinery cannot do everything. In cabinet-making, for in- 
stance, the brain must direct the hand in drafting the pat- 
tern from which ' the article is to be made; the brain must 
estimate the amount of material, the kind, and the cost. No 
machine can apply the fine, soft finish to the wood after the 
hand has put together what the machine has fashion2: piece 
by piece. 

I am fully in accord with Mr. Wright’s ideas of training 
girls (Mr. Morrison seems to have overlooked the girls 
entirely), and in this connection I wish to speak of this work 
in my own school. 

The school is a small one—a hundred pupils in all. There 
are about twenty girls between the ages of twelve and seven- 
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teen. We aim to give girls of this age thorough and prac- 
tical training in the domestic arts—cooking, sewing, iron- 
ing, care of a home, home-making in all its details. Yes- 
terday we heard a good deal about making the life of the 
pupils as homelike as possible. This is a hobby of mine. 
We cannot all of us build cottages in which to care for a 
few pupils—I wish we might; I have the vision of my ideal 
of an ideal school, but I doubt if the vision ever becomes 
real. Like all the rest of you, I'am obliged to make the 
best of things as they are and to utilize what’ I can have. 

A year ago we opened a new building. It is a residence 
building for the principal and the teachers in separate 
apartments, with a third smaller apartment for a few 
employees. This relieves the congestion in the old main 
building and enables us to make the living. accommodations 
for every one—pupils, employees, teachers, and principal 
—more comfortable. But it does more than that; it gives 
our girls a fine opportunity for training in all branches 
of home-making. In planning this building we endeavored 
to make it as home-like as possible, as little like an institu- 
tion as it could be made. 

The principal’s apartment is a complete little cottage 
home, simply furnished. Girls, in turn, from the domestic- 
science class, do a large part of this work in this my home, 
as they would if they were really my own children in my 
own home. The teachers’ apartment is necessarily larger, 
but like a large home rather than an institution. Girl 
pupils are assigned, one to each teacher, to take the daily 
care of the teachers’ bedrooms, under the direction of the 
teachers, who are expected to direct them properly in this 
work. A half-hour period in the morning before the regu- 
lar session begins is given to this teaching. 

Four girls wait upon the three tables in the teachers’ 
dining room and one in the principal’s dining room. Two 
girls assist in washing the dishes. These girls are getting 
right ideals of living and home-making and, incidentally, 
the idea that Dr. Crouter advanced in his paper yesterday 
in regard to the solution of the work problem in our schools 
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is really being carried out to this extent in the Rhode Island 
School ; for we have employed no additional service: to take 
care of this new building, containing thirty rooms, five 
baths, halls, ete. 

The class in ironing meets one afternoon a week for two 
hours. The girls learn to iron all kinds of clothes, which 
are sent over from the laundry. Now the purpose of this 
class is to teach the girls to iron; but as a fact the twelve 
girls working two hours an afternoon accomplish the equiv- 
alent of three days’ work of eight hours each. 

The cooking and sewing classes are planned along equally 
practical lines. 

In the studies the pupils make some study of house plan- 
ning, interior decoration, pleasing combination of colors, 
good furniture and bad, good pictures, etc., ete., and in 
several instances I have observed excellent application of 
these ideas in their own apartments at the school and in 
their homes. 

You must bear in mind that I am speaking of elementary 
schools ; perhaps I have in mind my own little school, where 
we are not equipped to carry on industrial training to the 
extent that it is done in some of the larger schools and 
could not possibly do so. 


Mr. Grirrin: I should like to ask Mr. Morrison at what 
age he would start boys to working with machinery ? 

Mr. Morrison: That would be hard to answer, to say any 
special particular age. 

Mr. GrirFIn: Well, not the exact year, but approximately 
what size boys, we will put it, if that will help out any? 

Mr. Morrison: We put our boys into the trades at about 
twelve years of age. The cabinet shop or wood-working 
plant has a number of machines. The foreman, however, 
does not allow the small boys to fool with the buzz-saw and 
the planer, or anything of that kind, until they have been 
there for probably two years—about fourteen years of age. 


Mr. Grirrin: The first year or two, possibly two years, 
you would have them work with their hands? 
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Mr. Morrison: With hand tools, yes; saw and hammer, 
ete. 

Mr. W. L. WALKER: Have you ever had any serious acci- 
dents ? 

Mr. Morrison: We have had two or three fingers trim- 
med a quarter of an inch, perhaps, in the last twelve years, 
with the buzz-saw ; nothing very serious. 

While I am standing I might answer Mrs. Hurd in regard 
to not having said very much about the girls’ work. We 
are doing practically the same things that she has suggested, 
and one thing she spoke of I think is a very good thing for 
us to do, and that we are doing. Our girls in the art de- 
partment are being taught to design furnishings and color- 
ings and decorations, and they get up some very beautiful 
designs. I think it is quite practical, and when they go 
out to make homes of their own they have some idea of 
good taste. 

We also have cooking classes, regular cooking classes, and 
regular table-serving classes. 

We are not doing anything in the laundry with our girls, 
but that is due to the fact that I have been unable to get a 
building that is adequate. I expect to have the girls and 
some of the boys in that, for it is a good trade for boys to 
learn. We have had some boys who come to us from the 
city, who spend their vacations working in laundries in the 
cities, and I want to make a trade of that some of these 
days, because I think it will be of advantage to both the 
boys and the girls. 

Mr. Jones: Mr. Morrison, do you have a local regulation 
on the age of children who may work on machinery in 
Missouri ? 

Mr. Morrison: Not that I know of. 

Mr. Jones: Most states have. The legal age is sixteen 
years in Ohio. 

Mr. Morrison: In regard to codperating with manufac- 
turers in cities where the schools are located, I was talking 
with a member of a firm in this city yesterday for a few 
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minutes, and he was taken with the idea. He said he be- 
lieved that they could use a class of boys or a class of girls. 
They work a good many girls in an employment that is 
light and requires some skill—considerable skill in some 
particulars—and for which the pay is very good, and they 
have, I think, about a fifty per cent turn-over in their heip 
among the girls, and they would be glad to get a more stable 
labor supply than they have. I believe the deaf would stay 
with them. 


Dr. Pirrencer: I have wondered about the manner of 
determining in what trade a boy shall work. It has been 
my experience with boys that often they do not know what 
they want todo. For us to determine just what a boy shall 
do does not seem to be quite fair to the boy. 


When I introduced manual training in the city schools 
where I was at work, I talked to one of the physicians 
about it. He said: ‘‘I believe in it very thoroughly, but 
probably not for the same reason that you do. I think it 
will help the boys to find themselves. When I was ready 
to go to college I did not know what I wanted to do, but I 
was attracted by the term ‘mechanical engineering.’ I 
went over to Purdue University and dabbled around in 
grease for a year and found out that I had no real inclina- 
tion for that work and no bent for it. I had lost a year, 
and I ought to have been able to find out in the public 
schools at home that I was not mechanical.’’ 


I visited a school in New York City where they taught 
the boys for six weeks in a trade. In that six weeks’ time 
they would give them all the information and practical 
experience that they could. They taught them as much as 
they could about what it would lead to, what the require- 
ments were to complete the trade, what they might expect 
from it, what the dangers were, what the cost of setting 
up in business would be, and then they would try them out 
for another six weeks in another trade. I think they put 
each boy through probably about six different six weeks’ 
periods, for the purpose of enabling the boys to find them- 
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selves and find out as much as they could about various lines 
of work. 

Many of our boys are young boys and to expect to give 
them a thorough training in a trade is to expect a good 
deal, it seems to me. One of the things I think we ought 
to do is to help our boys to find themselves. 

Mr. Harris: Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that in my 
forty-four years’ experience at teachers’ meetings, I have 
never heard a better and abler presentation of the subject 
than we have just listened to in this matter of the industrial 
training of our pupils. 

I wish to say, too, that it is my deliberate judgment that 
our schools for the deaf, more than our schools for the hear- 
ing, have a duty to be trade schools, occupation schools, to 
furnish occupations, training in occupations for our pupils, 
and to care for them in their occupations after they have 
left our school systems. 

I feel that that is the peculiar duty of the schools for 
the deaf; that we should have plans made by which every 
child will eventually become a skilled craftsman in some 
particular line. I intend as best I can to take care of the 
occupations of our pupils, to give to the pupils of the 
Georgia School each one a particular trade, as much as to 
eare for the literary side of their education. 

Now, it is a matter of selection of where each genius 
would fit, for— 


One business only will one genius fit, 
So great is art, so narrow human wit. 


I believe we all agree that this is a matter of the highest 
importance. 

I find in dealing with these deaf that we have in Georgia 
that some of them have particularly strong predilections 
for certain lines, like the boy on the farm. I have one boy 
extremely dull in his class-room who is going to make a 
good practical farmer and earn a good wage as a farm hand. 

In the matter of selecting the trades, I do not know of 
any better plan than that which we have; that somebody 
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of experience advise with the foreman from month to 
month as to the fitness of a particular boy for the particular 
trade that he has charge of. 


We have four or five foremen—in the dairy, the farm, 
the print shop, the wood shop, the machine shop, and the 
plumbing. We are directing them to eliminate from the 
trades those that are particularly dull in those trades, in 
that particular work. I do not know any better plan than 
that; but it has to be tried out. Often the child himself 
will have such talent, such real proclivities in certain direc- 
tions that we can gather from that. We cannot expect a 
man to be skilful except along lines he has been trained in. 
To take a Paderewski and give him his music, and then 
turn him into a statesman, seemingly with wonderful re- 
sults, is something that we can’t expect of the ordinary 
individual. 

As William James tells us, if we will take any boy, find 


what he is fitted for, and keep him day by day in that 
work—we have two hours and a half a day, except on 
Saturday, when we have four—keep him day by day in 
that work, the fine day will surely come when he will be 
among the competents in his trade. 


Mr. Pore: When I visited the Iowa School for the Feeble- 
Minded in 1901, they had one boy who was always giving 
them considerable trouble. They could find nothing that he 
was capable of doing. The superintendent gave orders 
that the boy should be allowed to go about the institu- 
tion as he pleased, and that no one should interfere with 
him as long as he made no trouble. He became a sort of a 
nuisance. One day he walked into the sewing room where 
he saw many people at work hemming sheets. He seemed 
fascinated. He watched them work. The next day he 
eame back again. He came the third day. One day when 
a machine was vacant he picked up a sheet and began 
hemming it. He could do fine work at the start. In a 
short time he could hem more sheets than any one in the 
room. It was the only thing that he could do; the only 
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thing in which he was interested. He was feeble-minded, 
but he found one thing that he could do. 

There was a colored girl in this same school who could 
iron more shirt-waists than any two people there, but there 
was nothing else she could do. 

Among normal people, as well as feeble-minded, you will 
find some one thing that a person can do better than any- 
thing else. If the teacher can discover what work the 
child is best fitted to do, her work is made easier and the 
child will take care of himself the rest of his life. 

Before deciding on what industry to teach in the New 
Jersey School, I made a thorough survey of Trenton and 
surrounding cities. I found that if a boy was out of a 
position, the easiest place to secure work was in iron- 
working; secondly, in rubber, and thirdly in pottery. I 
found that the school had been maintaining a shoe-shop for 
over twenty years. Of all the boys trained at this trade 
during those twenty years, only two were working at it. 
Most of them had drifted into iron-working. 

The shoe-shop had been maintained as a convenience for 
the School, but it proved to be an expensive convenience. 
It wasted time in training boys in a trade that they could 
not follow. The salary of the instructor and the cost of 
materials amounted to much more than the cost of sending 
the shoes out for repair. I think each school ought to make 
a survey to determine what industries would be most profit- 
able to teach the pupils in the state, and then it ought to 
put as much money as possible in those industries. It 
ought not to attempt to teach too many but rather teach a 
few and teach them well. In this way one school would 
specialize in one trade and one in another. For example: 
If the Iowa School specializes in agriculture and we in iron- 
working or printing, and we had a boy who was interested 
in stock raising and farming and they had a boy who was 
interested in mechanics, we should find some way of trans- 
ferring students. It is not possible for each school to se- 
cure a full line of equipment so that it can teach all trades. 
Some one asked me why we put in linotypes instead of 
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monotypes. New Jersey, as you know, is situated between 
the great cities of Philadelphia and New York. In the 
state of New Jersey proper there are very few monotypes. 
In Trenton alone there are about thirty-six linotypes, not 
counting our six. There is only one monotype. If we 
trained our boys and girls to operate monotypes they would 
naturally go to Philadelphia and New York to secure work, 
while there are linotypes in almost every town of the siate. 
A boy or girl can find work so that he or she can live at 
home. We find printing to be one of our best trades. We 
push mechanical drawing and wood-working as a founda- 
tion for iron-working. When we are established in our 
new institution, we expect to have an extensive department 
in iron-working. 

Mr. Forrester: Is there any school in the country, out- 
side of Gallaudet College, that does teach farming? At 
most of the schools where I have been they are said to 
teach farming. Farming is quite a scientific business to- 
day. But what I have seen has amounted to little more 
than digging potatoes and picking apples. Driving cows 
to and from pasture and milking, I do not call farming. 

I am thoroughly in favor of every child getting a good, 
systematic course in manual training’ before he comes to 
any particular trade department, if the manual training is 
taught on the sloyd principle. What I mean by the sloyd 
principle or principles is this: I took a course myself at 
the Naas Sloyd Seminary in Sweden, the fountain-head of 
the sloyd system, and there we had to get our work as 
nearly perfect as it was possible for us to get it. 

If a model was a thirty-second of an inch out we lost a 
mark on that model—and five marks were given. An old 
gentleman used to examine our models and the students 
called him ‘‘Mr. Millimeter.’’ We had to produce as per- 
fect work as it was possible for us to get out. 

I remember, when I started in there, I did some work 
which I thought was all right; it looked all right; and I 
handed it in. Old ‘‘Mr. Millimeter’? came around and 
looked at it, squared it all up, examined it, and marked 
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it; and I had to go out and get at it again; they kept me 
at that model until I was almost disgusted with the whole 
arrangement. 


We had to do perfect work with every model. However, 
I found when I got to my fifteenth model that I wanted to 
do as perfect work as it was possible for me to get out, and 
I wouldn’t hand in my models until they were finished as 
well as it was possible for me to make them. 


That is what we want to get into our trades. We want 
to make our pupils accurate, and very accurate, not allow 
them to send in a model that is an inch or two inches or 
three-sixteenths of an inch too long or too broad. 

Another thing the sloyd principle taught was self-reli- 
ance. We had to make those models ourselves. The teacher 
would not do the work for us; he said, ‘‘ you do so and so.”’ 
Now, a very common fault in our schools is for the teacher, 
when the child comes to a hard place, to take the tools and 
do the work. That is not teaching self-reliance. 

Another reason why we should have that training, at least 
for the younger boys, is that they get the training when 
their muscles are plastic and if they are trained well from 
ten to twelve and thirteen or fourteen years of age, in hand 
work with tools, it will give them a dexterity in using their 
hands that they will scarcely acquire in any other way after- 
wards. The main thing is to see to it that we get the boys 
to do efficient thorough work. 

I took that course in Sweden, and when I came back, [ 
wondered why it was, when I saw a picture a little crooked 
on the wall, I had to set it straight. I got to be so exacting 
about everything, and I wondered why, but it dawned on 
me it was due to the course that I had taken. 

We are not getting accurate work. I do not believe there 
is a man here who will say that he has had a workman 
come to his place and do accurate finished work. The ob- 
ject is to get through as soon as possible. That is one thing 
we want to get away from. 

A Voice: It is un-American to do good work. 
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Mr. Forrester: Is there any call for pottery workers? I 
have been thinking seriously of putting in the Rochester 
School a power pottery wheel. There is quite a demand 
for pottery workers in Syracuse. I think it would be a very 
desirable occupation for deaf girls. Potters get good wages 
and the work is not hard, especially when it is on a power 
wheel. The foot work is hard. 

Mr. Driees: I found in the state of Utah that fifty per 
eent of our boys leaving school, either before or after grad- 
uation, became farmers; so I employed a young man, a 
graduate of the Agricultural College, to teach farming. He 
left me later for post-graduate work, and one of my teach- 
ers who is a graduate of the Agricultural College now gives 
a regular course in farming in the schoolroom, and the 
students get the practical work outside from a practical 
farmer. 

The thing that I have done this year, which I have not 
heard of elsewhere, is that my instructor of sewing and 
dress-making is to-day a teacher in the classroom in the 
forenoon, or a part of the forenoon, and teaches her sewing 
and dress-making classes in the afternoon. The same is 
true of the instructor in carpentry. Both of these people 
are educated people. 

I should be very happy if somebody could tell me where 
I could get a good printer to-morrow who could also teach 
mathematics or history or something else in the classroom ; 
I would give him a good salary. 

I find it very beneficial in connecting up the school work 
with the industries. 

One thing that I have started this year is a class in auto- 
repairing. It cost us about three hundred dollars to pur- 
chase four complete sets of tools for four boys, and it is 
costing us seventy-five dollars a month for an instructor, 
who spends five afternoons a week with us. He is a very 
bright young fellow, who has had two years special course 
beyond high school in auto-repairing and he comes to us 
from the biggest auto-repair shop in the city for the winter 
months only. 
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We have all the automobiles that we want from the auto- 
mobile repair shops; we can keep them a week, or two, or 
three, or four, as we please, and when they are finished, 
they are sent back and we get our money for the work. I 
believe from the interest that has been shown so far by these 
high-school boys that it is going to be a very beneficial occu- 
pation for them. 

If it succeeds, as it seems to be doing, we shall put in tire 
repairing next year. 

I am very much inclined to employ the young man I 
have in the school next year as a regular teacher ; he has the 
qualifications. He has not gone quite as far in college as 
I should like, but I believe he can go into the schoolroom 
and do good work. 

I understand Dr. Argo has this year started a class in 
auto-repairing, and I am sorry I cannot say how well he 
has succeeded. 


A Voice: What do you pay such a man, Mr. Driggs, for 


such double work? 

Mr. Driees: If I should employ this young man to teach 
in the morning, I should pay him one hundred fifty dollars 
a month. 

A Voice: If you employ him in the afternoon, how much 
do you pay him? 

Mr. Driegs: I am paying him seventy-five dollars a 
month, five days a week. 

Tue Voice: Then you would just double his compensa- 
tion? 

Mr. Driees: I pay him half his salary; he gets one hun- 
dred fifty dollars a month; I pay half of it and the auto- 
repair people downtown have him forenoons and Satur- 
days; they get the best of the bargain, but I get a very fine 
young man. 

Dr. Crouter: If you employ him to do class work in the 
morning and he is employed in the afternoon to teach this 
auto-repair work, will you pay him an additional salary? 
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Mr. Driees: Yes; I am paying my carpenter, who teaches 
in the morning in the class-room and in the shops in the 
afternoon, one hundred fifty dollars a month. I would do 
the same thing if I could get a printer to-morrow; I 
shouldn’t have him teach the full hours of the morning; 
that would make his hours too long, but he would put in 
about three hours in the class-room and three hours in the 
shop. 

Dr. Crouter: I think that suggestion of Mr. Driggs a 
most admirable one; and if it could be carried into effect 
in our schools it would solve many school problems. 

Mr. Driaas: We have had this difficulty. Our school is 
small and I have found the difficulty to be that we cannot 
employ a man for half a day. We cannot get a printer for 
half a day; the union will not allow it, and it is not quite 
right to pay a printer the union scale of one day for just 
a half-day’s work. We cannot afford it; but if I could get 
a printer who was well enough educated to teach arithmetic 
or language or geography or history, I should be very 
happy. Our young man who is a graduate of the Agricul- 
tural College teaches auto-mechanies in the class-room ; the 
other young man teaches auto-repairing in the afternoon, 
so that my boys are getting the real theoretical part in the 
class-room—gasoline engines, the automobile, all of the 
drawings. In addition to that he has classes in mechanical 
drawing in the morning in the class-room, and those boys 
go to his cabinet shop and work out the problems in the 
afternoon. That is very satisfactory so far. 

Mr. McManaway: I was considerably interested in Mr. 
Morrison’s discussion of farming, because in Virginia that 
constitutes the chief industry, and I found out that a great 
many of our boys, whether they graduate or not, go back 
on the farm. A recent examination of the 1910 United 
States Census showed that practically half of all the deaf 
were on the farm then. I don’t know what the next census 
will show. 

We have the trades that are more or less recognized 
everywhere. We have a splendidly equipped wood-working 
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shop ; we have a very good print shop and our printer was 
trained at Gallaudet. He teaches in the morning manually, 
and then has charge of the print shop in the afternoon. It 
works very well. 

We are installing at the present time—I have been all of 
this fall trying to get it—a power shoe-repair machine, 
because many of our boys have gone into the shoe-repair 
trade. They had been taught only the hand work, and had 
to start practically at the bottom at beginner’s wages. So 
we are putting in the shoe-repairing machinery. But we 
are especially well equipped for teaching farming, and I 
think there is a real demand for it, and I should like very 
much to hear a further discussion on that question. 

We have ninety acres adjoining the school—ten acres in 
garden—a splendid spot for teaching intensive gardening 
work. We have a dairy herd of thirty Holsteins. We have, 
two miles away in the country, one hundred fifty acres in 
farm, with an orchard plat, and splendid opportunities for 
teaching farming, but all of those facilities have not been 
used for instructional purposes, and I should like to have 
Mr. Driggs tell us a little more in detail, if others are inter- 
ested, just what sort of course he offers in agriculture, and 
just what suggestions he can make regarding the introduc- 
ing of that course in Virginia. 

Mr. Driees: The young man who worked for us at first 
was a graduate of the Agricultural College, a very fine 
young fellow. He had in the class-room each day the regu- 
lar class-room work in farming; he took up and carried out 
the work as you would get it from the Agricultural College, 
studied every detail of it, the question of soils, the ques- 
tion of plants, and all this, that, and the other. He then 
took his boys in the afternoon with him and they helped 
him perform all the work. He appeared in the class-room 
as a regular teacher with his good clothes, as good as any 
of us wear, and after luncheon with his overalls went out: 
with the boys for practical farming work. The work is:- 
now being done by one of our regular teachers, who is doing 
splendid work in teaching—as he himself took a special 
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course in farming—but the afternoon work is done by a 
farmer. I have found it very helpful, and the boys like it. 

Mr. McManaway: How much time do you devote to 
your morning work in agriculture? 

Mr. Driaas: Either forty-five minutes or ninety minutes, 
depending on the class. ' 

Mr. McManaway: What classes? 


Mr. Driaes: Just the high school. 
QuESTION: Do you use an experimental course? 


Mr. Drices: No; we use the regular; we have quite an 
extensive farm and garden; we raise corn and alfalfa and 
hay and all sorts of grain stuff, and have a very fine orchard 
with all kinds of fruits and all garden stuff. Our irriga- 
tion, of course, is a very intricate problem; that is studied, 
as to how much water and when to water and all that, and 
that has been done by the boys. 

Mr. MeManaway: How large a class? 

Mr. Driaes: Not over four or five. 

Mr. MeManaway: Do you give that more than one year? 

Mr. Driees: We give it about every third year, that is in 
the schoolroom. In addition to this we have a great many 
boys who work with the practical farmer, little fellows of 
twelve, thirteen, or fourteen, raking lawns, helping to haul 
in the hay and cut the corn and things of that nature; but 
this other work is real practical agricultural work. 

Mr. Morrison: There is one point that has not been dis- 
cussed at all, and yet I consider it quite an important one 
and I wonder if something cannot be done. You know 
I do not like this thing of coming up here, standing around, 
talking awhile, and doing nothing. The point is, can we 
not codperate in the establishment of a sort of a labor 
bureau or place of information for our deaf product? In 
other words, provide a sales department for our product? 

Mr. Bray: We have added to our faculty a field worker, 
a woman who has spent some years in schools for the deaf 
and in public schools, who goes all over our state and hunts 
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up the children who should be in the schools for the deaf. 

It is also her business to make a study of the boys and 
girls we have graduated from day-schools and from the 
institutions, find out how they are getting along, what mis- 
takes they are making, and to report to me and to my voca- 
tional instructor. 

She is a sort of a labor bureau for the deaf in our state. 
She visits the factories where they work; she talks over the 
work that they are doing with the foremen and the super- 
intendents, and finds out where they are making their mis- 
takes, and then we try to overcome that in the next group 
we are turning out; it is working out very well for us. 

We have a very strong compulsory educational law in the 
State of Wisconsin, and it is especially strong for defective 
children. 

We have a similar field worker for the schools for the 
blind, and she is certainly doing a wonderful work. 

We are naturally an agricultural state. Agriculture 
must be taught in every public school in the State of Wis- 
consin, and even in the rural schools. 

We have a farmer, a recent addition to our institution, 
and I am experiencing some of the same trouble that Mr. 
Driggs is in keeping an instructor in agriculture. When 
the University of Wisconsin graduated a large number of 
boys from the agricultural department, the dean of the in- 
stitution stepped out and said all the graduates had gone 
with the exception of two, and he would have to mail their 
diplomas. Just then a telegram was handed to him saying 
that those two had left to take up work in foreign coun- 
tries. So you see what agriculture means to Wisconsin, and 
you see what it means to have a field worker. We have a 
large knitting mill right in town, one of the largest of its 
kind in the United States, the Bradley Knitting Mills. She 
visits that every week that she is at home; she is in touch 
with every phase of the work. Many of our graduates are 
working in that mill, and from her visits she sometimes 
suggests making changes. I believe it is a very valuable 
thing to have a field worker on the job all of the time. 
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President Jonss: This is a most interesting and valuable 
discussion and I regret to have to call your attention to the 
flight of time; but it is pretty nearly twelve o’clock, and we 
have with us this morning a gentleman who has become 
greatly interested in the deaf, although he is not profession- 
ally connected. 

Once in a while a man appears on the horizon who is 
engaged in other things and becomes interested in our work 
and becomes a great help to us. The last one perhaps is 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein of St. Louis. He has shown a deep 
interest in our work and has attracted a great deal of 
attention to and is no doubt doing a great deal of good in 
it. I think this conference would be glad to hear from Dr. 
Goldstein. 

Dr. Goupstein: I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your 
greetings and for my introduction to this dignified body, 
and I appreciate the privilege of presenting my message 
from St. Louis. 

First, I would add my mite to this discussion. There is 
one element that has not been touched on, either in the ad- 
mirable paper by Mr. Morrison or in the discussion, and 
that is the psychological effect on the pupil himself. You 
are providing for the industrial welfare of the deaf boy or 
girl, but there is yet another factor in this form of training 
which is of inestimable value; one which our government 
during the world war and its aftermath has utilized as a 
big asset in the disposition of our wounded soldiers ; namely, 
vocational training for the overseas boy who has been in- 
jured, either by shell-shock, shell concussion, or by loss of 
limb. This vocational training has proved to be one of the 
greatest Godsends in his hospital and post-hospital care, 
for it has done much to restore his peace of mind, disposi- 
tion, and nerve vitality. This is an element not to be lost 
sight of in the deaf child; for every deaf boy or girl, by 
comparison with the normal boy or girl, is a defective, and 
anything that can be done to contribute to the well-being 
of that defective child, in addition to making him an inde- 
pendent industrial agent, is bound to reflect credit on the 
institution which accomplishes it. 
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I bring you the greetings of the Central Institute for the 
Deaf of St. Louis, and my message is based on four impor- 
tant phases of our work which, I believe, are entitled to 
serious consideration in the modern problems of the deaf. 
These are, (1) Standardization of schools for the deaf; 
(2) More teachers and better teachers; (3) Pure oralism; 
(4) Auricular training. 

I regret very much that I was unable to be present yes- 
terday to hear the report of the Committee on Standardiza- 
tion of Schools for the Deaf. Standardization in schools 
for the deaf is to-day as much a necessity and a progressive 
measure as it was recently in the standardization of schools 
of medicine. We went through just such an uncertain cycle 
some eight or ten years ago, when the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and Dr. Flexner suggested a survey which finally ac- 
complished the standardization of medical schools. That 
standardization is effective to-day and the medical schools 
of America, thanks to the Rockefeller Foundation, thanks 
to the labor of Dr. Flexner, thanks to all of the institutions 
which codperated so thoroughly with this movement, have 
been placed on a par with such special education anywhere 
in the world. We want this form of dignified standardiza- 
tion of schools for the deaf. I would not encroach on the 
prerogatives of your committee by discussing such details 
now or until I have heard and digested their carefully 
prepared report. 

The one big ery in the problems of the education of the 
deaf is for more teachers, and better teachers, and better 
salaries. To get better teachers you need better salaries; 
to get better teachers you need better training schools. 

It is a shame and a distinct reflection on the unprepared- 
ness in our cause that a superintendent of a state school for 
the deaf is in some instances obliged to employ young 
women or girls barely graduated from high school, and 
place such inexperienced teachers in charge of classes for 
the instruction of deaf children. I know that there are 
many schools forced to such extreme measures because of 
the scarcity of trained teachers. This is a vital question, 
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and one which this body of superintendents and principals 
must give serious consideration. Some plan must be devel- 
oped which will make it possible for desirable young men 
and women to enter the ranks of the teaching profession in 
this particular field. You must make the course of instruc- 
tion in your training schools sufficiently attractive, and you 
must offer a remuneration to properly trained teachers to 
attract them to your schools for the deaf. This question 
is as significant and as important in its bearings on the edu- 
cation of the deaf as is the matter of standardization of 
schools. 

In the summer post-graduate classes of the Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf we have had the opportunity of coming 
into closer touch with teachers of perhaps forty different 
states in the last five years. These teachers have gained 
much experience in regular scholastic work and in routine 
pedagogy; yet, as they confessed themselves, it is surpris- 
ing how lacking some of them are in the fundamentals of 
our work. You cannot build a house without knowing 
something about the materials that go into it and the 
strength of those materials. 

One of the fundamentals of instruction in the training 
school is a knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of the 
speech and hearing organs. In training classes these should 
be taught in every instance by specialists in medicine or 
specialists in anatomy or in physiology qualified to present 
such subject matter. In every training school it should be 
a simple task to arrange for the codperation of some experi- 
enced ear and throat specialist to give a complete course of 
lectures and demonstration in this field. 

Another comment on inefficiency in training-school work 
is that there is insufficient supervision of the inexperienced 
teacher. ‘Too many of these young teachers are left to their 
own resources and, as I have pointed out, these resources 
in training are often limited and the deaf pupil is bound 
to suffer. 

I am an advocate of exclusively oral training. I want 
every child taught speech and every effort made toward 
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securing the best speech. I believe with some of the manu- 
alists that if you cannot get good speech you are expending 
much useless energy in acquiring poor speech; unless you 
can teach a child normal, fluent, flexible speech you are 
not serving the best interests in the development of pure 
oralism. 

Finally, we lay much stress on reéducation of hearing. I 
think the word reéducation is misapplied. It is education. 
There is nothing to reéducate. In the deaf child there has 
never been anything previously educated in the hearing 
apparatus. I prefer the expression auricular training, 
training of the ear by the use of vibration, by the use of the 
voice or of musical instruments, or by any other measures 
that can be applied toward stimulation of the auditory 
nerve. We have taken pupils who, by every test known to 
medical science, have indicated almost complete deafness, 
and by subjecting such pupil to ten minutes’ practice per 
day have gotten a differentiation of vowel sounds, of conso- 
nants, of single syllables, in the course of three or four 
weeks. Even this is an accomplishment; for, as soon as a 
deaf pupil can differentiate individual vowels by his own 
ear, you will do much to modify his voice in inflection, con- 
trol of volume, and eventually of pitch by this form of 
auricular training. 

This is, in brief, my message to the Conference from 
St. Louis and from my personal experience and association 
with the work of the Central Institute for the Deaf. I 
should like to say in conclusion that my position is a rather 
unusual one. I do not claim to be a professional pedagogue 
of the deaf, although I have closely studied the problems 
of the deaf for over a quarter of a century. I even pub- 
licly demonstrated the results of my own work in auricular 
training nearly twenty years ago. Some of my good 
friends, Dr. Crouter, Mr. Jones, Mr. Booth, Miss McCowen, 
will recall that about sixteen years ago I made the first 
attempt to codperate the work of the teacher of the deaf 
and the oto-laryngologist in a symposium at the meeting 

of the American Laryngological, Rhinological, and Oto- 
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logical Society in Washington. It has taken all of fifteen 
years to convince our otological profession that they must 
assume some share of the responsibilities in the training of 
the deaf and the development of all the problems of the 
deaf. Within the past year numerous committees have 
been appointed in national medical organizations to draft 
measures and resolutions concerning the questions of the 
deaf; measures to receive the moral and practical support 
of the medical profession. When once you have the co- 
operation of the medical profession you will realize that a 
forceful factor is assisting you in your efforts. This is my 
contribution. I am not an employed professional teacher ; 
I draw no salary of any kind; but I am interested, heart 
and soul, in every problem of the deaf; I am working with 
every institution that is ready and willing to lend a hand 
toward progressive measures. In founding the Society of 
Progressive Oral Advocates it was not our desire to dis- 
parage or underestimate the value of the work that has 
been done in other organizations, but simply to help spread 
the gospel of pure oralism more effectively. 

[This address was followed by a lively informal discus- 
sion, in which many took part, the sentiment not seeming 
to be unanimous on the points touched upon.] 


SrxtH Session: Wednesday Afternoon, December 3, 1919 


The Conference was called to order at 2: 15 p.m. by Pres- 
ident JONES. 


Dr. A. H. Waker addressed the Conference as follows 
on— 


SALARIES AND CONTRACTS; DEDUCTION FOR 
SICKNESS; ALLOWANCES FOR HOLIDAYS; 
DUTIES OUTSIDE THE SCHOOLROOM 


Superintendents and Principals of the American Schools 
for the Deaf: 


I am addressing you in behalf of the deaf children of our 
land. Their welfare is ever our opportunity. As educators 
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of these children our great and prime requisite is a well- 
bred, well-educated, well-trained, and well-paid staff of 
teachers in every school in this country. 

I feel that I express the thought of every head of a school 
when I say that the present condition of our educational 
advancement is far from satisfactory. Especially is this 
true of the oral instruction as undertaken in our combined- 
system schools. But we are getting what we pay for; no 
more, no less. 

I am requested to speak to you upon the subject of 
‘*Salaries and Contracts; Deduction for Sickness; Allow- 
ances for Holidays; Duties Outside the Schoolroom.’’ 

In speaking of salaries, I may wander far from the pur- 
pose and intent of the framers of the caption of this address 
as handed me for discussion. If I do, I can only justify 
my position by the statement that I feel that the shadow 
of a critical period in our history is even now throwing its 
baneful influence aslant our progress, and it must be dissi- 
pated if possible. 

‘* All men,’’ wrote Thomas Jefferson in framing the Dec- 
laration of Independence, ‘‘have a natural right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ The words are 
more than a felicitious phrase. They express even more 
than the creed of a nation. They embody in themselves 
the unspoken thought of all humanity, and to-day they are 
the fundamental bulwark upon which the very foundation 
of our country in its restless state of reconstruction seeks 
its ultimate deliverance and a return to contentment and 
prosperity. The teachers of the deaf claim this right and 
are a unit in this clamorous multitude for recognition. A 
sad commentary upon our profession, gentlemen, is it not? 
And our progress educationally suffers; for, axiomatically, 
the more comfortable and contented their lives are lived, 
the better results our teachers produce. 

Any finished product is dependent for its quality on two 
things—the raw material and the skill with which it has 
been worked up. Our best teachers are rapidly leaving us 
for more attractive financial business and professional occu- 
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pations, and we are already hard put to secure half-satis- 
factory teachers; in fact, we are beginning to fill up our 
vacancies with most unsatisfactory people. Therefore our 
finished product must necessarily fall far below a desirable 
standard. 

Furthermore, it is an accepted generalization, proved by 
facts of economic history, that a period of general advance 
in price level tends to the advantage of those who make or 
sell goods and to the disadvantage of those who sell their 
services. 

Since the middle of the last decade of the nineteenth 
century one of these secular changes of price level has been 
in progress—a steady upward movement, rapidly intensi- 
fied during the war. As usual, salaries have lagged be- 
hind. Wages, on account of the natural operation of the 
‘‘supply and demand’’ factor, and also on account of a 
concerted action, have lagged in a less-pronounced degree 
than salaries. And of the salaried workers, or the so-called 
‘*white-collar occupations,’’ the group of teachers has been 
the hardest hit and are facing a real crisis. This is true 
of all teachers in general, but applies with almost heart- 
rending mockery to the teacher of the deaf. 

Looking at the plight of our average teacher of the deaf 
to-day, we must admit that they might well claim something 
more than an increase of salary which fails to make good 
the rise in the cost of living. They are called upon to 
respond intelligently to the demand for constant improve- 
ment in methods and results. And yet, while striving to 
meet these great expectations, our teachers are relatively 
sinking in the salary scale. 

I feel that our teachers would be satisfied with salaries 
that enabled them to live with reasonable comfort in the 
comparatively modest scale of life which their position calls 
for. They also want to provide for their old age and are 
_ generally willing to lead passably frugal lives to accomplish 
this end. This is not an unreasonable standard. 

But we got off at the very beginning of the education of 
the deaf in this country with a bad start along the line of 
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livable salaries and have for many years lagged shamefully 
behind. Even the pre-war period found our salary scale 
far too low. 

Briefly reviewing the history of the education of the deaf 
in this country, especially as it refers to the compensative 
feature of the work, we find several outstanding conditions 
which tended to render the scale of compensation a low 
one and out of all proportion to the service rendered. 
First, we know that in the early days of our work a number 
of highly educated and deeply religious men were induced 
to become teachers of the deaf, not on account of the salary 
offered, but because they were looking forward to a minis- 
terial life and felt that this peculiar work opened up a new 
mission field for them. 

And we further know that it was found expedient and 
most satisfactory to employ deaf graduates of our schools 
to teach. The field of general employment for these handi- 
capped graduates at that time being restricted, they found 
employment as teachers of their kind congenial and were 
therefore willing to undertake the work at a modest salary. 
And to them it has ever remained a ‘‘modest’’ salary. 

Later in the history of the education of the deaf in this 
country those of the oral-method persuasion, as opposed to 
the sign or manual-method of instruction which had been 
used since the inception of the work, began to clamor for 
recognition, which they soon received. And this new 
method of instruction opened up another field of work of 
an entirely different character which demanded the services 
of those prepared to teach by this method. The demand 
for oral instruction became rapidly imperative and, as fa- 
cilities for properly training those who desired to become 
teachers of the deaf under this method were meager and 
not sufficient to supply the demand, a large number of 
poorly trained teachers were admitted into the profession. 
The baneful influence of this condition has been felt by 
every head of every school in this country. The progress 
of this method of instruction has suffered. It has hardly 
been half-satisfactory. Many of these teachers were young 
girls of doubtful education and they were got cheap. 
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Another most reprehensible barrier that forces a few of 
our schools to a non-progressive life is the unfortunate 
classification of these educational institutions and the plac- 
ing of them under boards who have supervision over char- 
itable and penal institutions also. The men composing 
these boards, while they no doubt are men of splendid 
judgment, executive perspicacity, and have a desire always 
to do the best thing and the big thing for the school for the 
deaf under their control, seem to lack a discriminating 
judgment of sufficient breadth and scope to differentiate 
between the work of a guard at the penitentiary, a care- 
taker in a reformatory or feeble-minded school, a nurse in 
an insane hospital, and a teacher of the deaf. As a salary 
proposition under conditions like these, the teacher of the 
deaf stands upon the same parity with those who sell their 
services to the eleemosynary and penal institutions. But 
it is pleasant to note that in some instances at least these 
unfortunately classified schools have received proper classi- 
fication at the hands of their legislatures. 


Other applying causes have contributed variable assist- 
ance to the main causes as enumerated to force our salaries 
to their present low standard, but I will go no further into 
this subject. 


Passing from generalities, let us get into the actual facts. 
To the end that I might be able to handle this subject intel- 
ligently, some time ago I sent out the following question- 
ary to forty-seven of the leading schools for the deaf in 
this country : 


1, What salaries do you pay your grade teachers? 

2. (a) Are living expenses included? (b) If not, what do you 
allow for living expenses? 

3. (a) Have your salaries been raised within the past two years? 
(b) If so, approximately what per cent? 

4. Do you feel that you are paying your maximum salaries, or is 
the outlook bright for future advancement along this line? 

5. (a) Do you have a graded salary scalef (b) If so, how many 
years (loes it cover? 

6. («) Have you a pension fund? (b) If so, give details. 
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7. Do you believe it possible to have a general or uniform salary 
for the various state schools? 

8. (a) Have you a contract for employing teachers? (b) If so, 
please send a copy of this form. “ 

9. Are deductions made from salary for absence from duty on 
account of sickness? 

10. How applied? 

11, Are any deductions made from salary for holidays? 

12. Give duties required of teachers outside of schoolroom. 


To this questionary I received thirty-eight answers. Nine 
failed to reply. 

To the question, ‘‘What salaries do you pay your 
grade teachers?’’ I find that the average minimum salary 
was $569; the average maximum salary, $995. Living ex- 
penses are not included in these figures. 

‘‘Have salaries been raised within the past two years?’’ 

The increase in salaries during the past two years has 
averaged 23 per cent, according to answers submitted. 


Under question, ‘‘Do you feel that you are paying your 
maximum salary, or is the outlook bright for future ad- 
vancement along this line?’’ I give a few of the answers 
received : 


(a) Maximum reached. 

(b) Beyond limit of present appropriation now. 

(ce) Uncertain. 

(d) About to our maximum. 

(e) No; not paying maximum. 

(f) Future not encouraging. 

(g) Expect to keep on hammering appropriations committee. 

(h) We ought to pay more. 

(i) Till appropriations are increased, the maximum average has 
been reached. 

(j) As well as we can do. 

(k) Not well on support received. 

(1) Paying maximum. 

(m) No probability that it will be raised soon. 

(n) Working for and hoping for much further increase. 


Ten other superintendents replied that they were prob- 
ably paying their maximum salaries, while thirteen were 
hopeful for further advancement. 
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‘Do you have a graded salary scale ?’’ 

A large majority of the schools reported none. Only 
eight had a salary scale covering from three to eleven years. 
One school pays a minimum of $800, which is increased $100 
per year until maximum is reached. 

Twenty-five schools have no pension fund; seven have. 
Four schools reported that school has none, but state has. 

The following are some of the details in regard to the 
pension fund : 


(a) Thirty years of service as teacher, the latter ten of which 
must be in the state. 

(b) After thirty-five years of service teachers retire on $600 an- 
nuity. After twenty-five years teachers retire on about $350, if 
unable to continue work. This amount increases $25 each year after 
the twenty-fifth year of service. 

(c) Half salary after thirty years of teaching, last ten years being 
done in the state. 

(d) State provides pension fund. 

(e) State has teachers’ insurance and retirement fund. 

(f) One dollar a month deducted from all teachers’ salaries. 
Teachers must contribute $360 before they are eligible for a pension. 
Must teach thirty years, fifteen of which ean be in another state. 
Pension, $500 annually. 

(g) General pension law for all teachers and includes state schools 
of all kinds. This law goes into effect next September. 

(h) For thirty years of service, last ten in state; in case of total 
disability, twenty years, last ten in state, one-half salary. Maximum, 
$1,000; minimum, $300. 

(i) Number of years’ service required, twenty-five; age required, 
fifty; annual pension, $400. 

(j) Pays 50 per cent of the latest salary. Teachers do not con- 
tribute. Requires thirty years’ service, last ten in the state. Twenty- 
year disability clause. 

To question number 7, ‘‘Do you believe it possible to have 
a general or uniform salary scale for the various state 
schools?’’ sixteen answers were negative; only two thought 
it possible. A few answered as follows: 

(a) For grade teachers. 

(b) Yes; if some of the poverty-stricken states will come up to the 
standard set by the wealthy states. 


(c) Approximately. Location and distance of schools from sources 
of supply are to be taken into account. 
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(d) I think so, especially in localities where certain conditions 
obtain. 

(e) Rather difficult. 

(f) Yes; in zones. 

(g) Doubt if this can be accomplished. Is desirable. 

(h) Not feasible with varied conditions such as must hold for 
some time. 

(i) Not for teachers who board out, as there is a difference in the 
cost of living in different parts of the country. 

(j) Not advisable. It would tend to lessen efficiency. 

(k) Not for all over the country. For same section of country, 
possibly. 

(1) Doubtful, because of varying cost of living, though they will 
tend to become approximately uniform. 

(m) Might be possible, but not at all probable. Too many boards 
of control involved. 

(n) I doubt it. Any scale should be sufficiently flexible to meet 
inequalities of service. 


‘‘Have you a contract for employing teachers?’’ This 
is question 8. 
Twenty schools have no contract form; seventeen have. 


A number of forms of contract were submitted. While 
somewhat lengthy, I submit the following form of applica- 
tion blank, notice of tender of position, and acceptance of 
same, as, in my opinion, the best of all the forms received. 
I have made a few minor changes from the original forms 
submitted. 


You are hereby notified of your appointment as 
School for the Deaf, for the school year 
. at a salary of $ without board. Payments are to 
be made in equal installments due on or before the 
tenth of the month succeeding that in which services are rendered. 
Your duties in detail will be assigned by the superintendent. 

The conditions of this appointment are that you accept the same 
within ten days of this date; that you will at all times faithfully 
observe the rules and regulations, now or hereafter adopted by the 
Board or the Superintendent for the government of the school; that 
you use your best efforts in preserving and protecting the buildings, 
grounds, furniture, apparatus, books, and other school property; that 
you make promptly and accurately any and all reports that may be 
required of you by the superintendent; that you will abide by such 
assignments as to rooms, grades, and work as the superintendent may 
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make; and that you will upon request furnish the superintendent with 
a satisfactory health certificate, showing that you are free from tuber- 
culosis and in good physical health. This appointment may be re- 
voked and cancelled and your services hereunder terminated by the 
superintendent at any time, if in his opinion the interests of the school 
would be thereby promoted. Respectfully, 

Superintendent. 


Dear sir: 

I accept the position of 
School for the Deaf, to which I was appointed at the last meeting 
of the Board of Trustees, at a salary of $ » under the con- 
ditions as specified in the contract. Very respectfully, 


APPLICATION BLANK 


Applicant will please fill out this blank, giving all the information 
asked. Otherwise the blank will not be filed. 


1. Name and present address. 

2. Permanent address. 

3. (a) Age; (b) Height; (c) Weight; (d) Are you married? 
4 


. (a) Condition of health; (b) Any bodily defects? 

5. Education: (a) Of what high school or academy are you a grad- 
uate? (b) Of what normal school, college, or university are you a 
graduate? (c) Mention any normal training or other educational ad- 
vantages you have had. 

6. What special training have you had in teaching the deaf? 

7. Indicate your teaching experience as follows: (Give complete 
history since graduation) School; Grade taught; Time taught. 

8. When, where, and in what grade were you last engaged in 
teaching? 

9. What is your present grade and annual salary? 

10. If formerly engaged in teaching, but not so employed for a year 
or so past, state where and how you have been occupied in the interval 
from your last work as a teacher to the present time. 

11. What is your preference as to grade work? 

12. What grade or grades are you willing to accept? 

13. Why do you wish a position in the 

14, When will you be at liberty to accept a position? 

15. If you have had any experience in handling any cf the ordinary 
school activities outside the school, please state what. 

16. Send a photograph (unmounted preferred) with name and ad 
dress written on the back. 

17. Full names and addresses of references. 
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Notes: Testimonials should be copies only. Papers and photo- 
graphs will not be returned. Application blanks are sent to all appli- 
cants. Only successful applicants are notified of result. Blanks are 
kept on file one year only, unless renewed. A personal application is 
desired. 

Address all communications to 


A few of the answers to the eighth inquiry of my ques- 
tionary were: ‘‘ Yes, the principal’s word ;’’ ‘‘ No, once had, 
but quit;’’ ‘‘No, engagement rests upon honor of both 
sides ;’’ ‘‘Yes, sort of an agreement;’’ ‘‘Only a simple 
agreement. ’’ 

‘* Are deductions made from salary for absence from duty 
on account of sickness?’’ ‘‘How applied?’’ These are 
questions 9 and 10. 

Seven schools answered ‘‘No’’ and nine ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

A number of individual answers were as follows: 


(a) No; unless very protracted. 


(b) Yes; but these are generally refunded at the close of session. 

(c) I made none last year. 

(d) They (the teachers) pay a substitute. 

(e) No; unless for a very long time. 

(f) Have a substitute teacher paid by the school, but each teacher 
is required to pay her $1 per day additional while on duty to supple- 
ment her salary. 

(g) Not for brief absence. For long absence, deduction is made 
to pay substitute. 

(h) Theoretically. 

(i) Yes, after a teacher has used ten days in one year; but not 
before. 

(j) Not for a month or less; if more, individual merits of case are 
considered. Custom, but not a fixed rule. Reserve right to deviate 
from custom. 

(k) Yes; amount sufficient to pay substitute. 

(1) Yes; when longer than one month. 

(m) We allow fifteen days’ full pay and forty-five days’ half pay 
for sickness. 

(n) Not for short absences. 

(0) We allow ten school days’ leave of absence with pay for 
sickness. After that, salary is deducted. 

(p) Sometimes. 
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(q) No; teachers substitute for each other and settle remuneration 
among themselves. 


No deductions were made from salaries by any school for 
holidays. 

Nineteen schools require teachers to alternate in study- 
hour duty; eleven have teachers take charge of Sunday- 
school classes; nine require male teachers to alternate in 
morning devotional duties in chapel ; four schools give alter- 
nate work to teachers in looking after the literary societies 
of the pupils; three schools require lectures from their 
teachers and three schools ask their teachers to look after 
pupils during entertainments. Three schools report no out- 
side duties are required of their teachers. Other special 
duties required are as follows: 

(a) Occasional teachers’ meetings. 

(b) Preparation of programmes for special entertainments. 

(c) Editing paper. No other outside duties. It comes twice a 
year and lasts a week at a time. 

(d) Classes in ethics. 

(e) No evening study for deaf teachers. 

(f) Emergency requirements. 

(g) Take pupils out for parades, ete. Must take interest in all 
outside school activities. Relieve supervisors on Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays. 

(h) Party duty three or four times a year. 

(j) Preparation of lesson plans, attendance at regular teachers’ 
conferences. 

(k) Service committee for holiday games. 

(1) Sunday duty from 12 to 6, one Sunday in about six. 

(m) Programmes in all classes on special holidays. 

(n) Supervision on Saturdays and Sunday afternoons. Supervision 
of reading hours for large children Sunday afternoons. Relieve super- 
visors Saturday afternoons in accompanying children to movies. 

(0) Monitorial duties in evening, supervision of reading, serving 
as committees for pupils’ parties; ‘‘Big Brother and Big Sister’’ 
duties. 

(p) Teachers must take normal course or study-hour duty. 

(q) None really demanded, except to have charge of pupils fifty 
minutes each day, going to and from and during physical-training 
period. 

(r) Committees. 

(s) Boy and Girl Club work. 
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(t) None except on extraordinary occasions. 

(u) Some chapel work and committee work. 

To a number of these answers were added the duties of 
study-hour, chapel, and Sunday-school. 

Summarizing : 

This collation of information from these various schools 
shows, as generalized in the first part of this article, that we 
are paying our teachers less than the veriest artisan or 
charwoman is to-day receiving. It is also a significant fact 
that, while our salaries have been raised about 23 per cent 
during the past two years, they are still relatively sinking 
in purchasing power, and the future outlook for a yet 
larger advancement is most dubious, if we analyze carefully 
the answers to this question. 

A large majority of our schools seemingly feel that a 
graded salary scale is unnecessary or inadvisable, and I 
personally heartily concur in this decision. It is as unrea- 
sonable as it is unjust to apply a salary scale to the medi- 
ocre teacher as well as to the forward-moving, successful 
one. Individual merit, and individual merit alone, should 
determine the salary of our teachers. The incentive in 
many cases is diminished when an increase of salary de- 
pends upon length of service and not upon measured ability. 

Few of our teachers will probably ever become pension- 
aries, as many of our states have no pension laws relating 
to teachers, and a number of those states that pension the 
public-school teachers have failed to write into the statute 
a clause applying it to teachers of the deaf. 

This matter was taken up, I believe, some years ago by 
this Conference, and a committee was appointed to look 
into the advisability or possibility of securing a pension 
fund for our teachers from some of the educational gift 
funds of our multi-millionaire philanthropists. Nothing 
was evolved. It might be well for this Conference to look 
again into this subject. 

We are glad, however, to see some slight recognition of 
the services of our teachers by a few of the states, which 
have provided pensions for them. 
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One or two states have a ‘‘teachers’ insurance and retire- 
ment fund.’’ The preference of this partial method of 
compensation over the direct and full pension system is a 
subject upon which I do not feel competent to express an 
opinion. 

Unquestionably it is the duty of every head of a school 
to use the influence created by the position he fills to recom- 
mend and urge in his reports to his board, and through his 
board to his legislature, the enactment of a statute looking 
to the protection of our poorly paid teachers during the 
years when they may be incapacitated for work by old age. 

Probably no uniform salary scale can be devised to suit 
all conditions in all parts of the country. The unanimity 
of responses from all over the country negatives any such 
undertaking, although it might be possible to arrange some 
flexible scale for different zones or sections. 

A contract form for teachers has previously been out- 
lined. 

The deductions made from salaries by the schools for sick- 
ness vary from no deductions at all to full deduction under 
certain conditions. This is an exceedingly difficult and 
delicate question to handle. No doubt a number of schools 
have not the heart to deduct from a salary already penuri- 
ously pathetic. No hard-and-fast rule can be applied with- 
out working injury or injustice somewhere. I therefore 
feel that this is another question where each case must be 
reviewed and decided upon individually. Possibly this 
might lead the superintendent into vexatious and perplex- 
ing decisions, and a precedent once established almost in- 
stantly becomes a law in our schools; but these are the 
questions that call into play the bigness and the absolute 
fairness of the man at the head of the school. Although 
not impeccable, but with discriminating judgment, he 
should be able to adjust the proper salary deductions of his 
teachers with general satisfaction to all. There are of 
course shoals lurking around. If a school feels that some 
law governing the subject should obtain, then the flat no 
deduction for one month, with no pay after the expiration 
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of the time, is probably the most equitable for general 
application. 

No deductions are made or should be made for holidays. 

A great similarity is noted in our schools in regard to the 
duties required of the teacher outside of the schoolroom. It 
seems to me that one of the most essential, if not the most 
essential, duty of every teacher is that of partaking in the 
religious exercises of the Sabbath day, and this should be 
considered not a duty ‘‘outside the schoolroom,’’ but one of 
the most important duties ‘‘inside the schoolroom.’’ Study- 
hour duty appears to be one of the fixed duties in a great 
many schools. The tendency, however, seems to point to a 
diminution of duties outside the schoolroom. Certainly the 
teacher who fulfills the exacting requirements, not only of 
the actual schoolroom work, but of the large amount of 
painstaking preparation work outside the schoolroom, must 
have long hours for relaxation and recreation in order to 
keep himself or herself both physically and mentally fit. 
While this may not apply fittingly to the teacher of the 
public schools of our country, it does apply to our teachers 
with absolute accuracy on account of the tedious and nerve- 
shaking work of educating deaf children as exemplified by 
the neurotic condition of a large number of our teachers 
after years of service. Let the hours of work be intensified, 
but relieve the teacher of the deaf of as many outside duties 
as is consistent with the proper functioning of the duties 
of the school. 

I have endeavored to make this address not periphras- 
tically tedious, but have tried to present the facts as viewed 
by me in a cogent and concise manner. 

Mr. Bray: You probably all have heard of McCutcheon 
of the Chicago Tribune. A few months ago he had a car- 
toon in that paper which meant a good deal to me. It con- 
sisted of two pictures. The first was the picture of a col- 
lege professor going down the street with a silk hat and 
his conventional black books under his arm; a ditch-digger 
by his side looking up at him and saying, ‘‘ Who is this 
wonderful man?’’ ‘‘He is a college professor; studied 
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abroad ; he has several degrees.’’ The next picture repre- 
sented the ditch-diggers going back from their work in a 
big limousine, and this same college man trotting along with 
his wife on his arm. She said, ‘‘Who are these gentlemen 
in the automobile?’’ ‘‘ Why, they are day-laborers.’’ She 
says, ‘‘Don’t you think you made a mistake when you spe- 
cialized and studied so hard?’’ And from the looks of the 
man he surely had made a mistake. 

I feel something like the old darky who was praying 
‘*God or good devil,’’ and some one said, ‘‘ Well, why do you 
pray to both?’’ He said, ‘‘I have friends in both places.”’ 

The superintendent is in between your teachers and the 
board of control, and that puts me in mind of another story 
of a man who was being shaved in a barber shop and the 
barber was fishing for a compliment, and he had asked him 
several questions. Finally he asked, ‘‘What do you think 
of this shave anyway?’’ ‘‘Well,’’ the man said, ‘‘There 
are barbers and barbers.’’ There are boards of control and 
there are boards of control. My board of control has been 
reduced from five to three to increase efficiency. 

We do not always do that if we want to increase the effi- 
ciency of a school; it is very seldom that we reduce from 
five teachers to three teachers. When I knew there was to 
be a change made on the board, I asked the governor of the 
state for two things. I said, ‘‘ For heaven’s sake, give me a 
teacher on the board of control, and the next thing, give me 
a woman;’’ and he did both. I am thankful to say that I 
have an ex-superintendent of schools on the board of control 
—a teacher, a college graduate, an efficient business woman 
—and that means more to the salaries of the teachers in 
my institution than the assemblymen sought to give. If 
you are going to work you have got to work with something. 

The president of my board of control is an efficient busi- 
ness man; he is president of a very large concern. He 
knows when a man does a day’s work in his line of work. I 
couldn’t pull him into a schoolroom, to save me, to look over 
the work that was being done well, or even poorly, by a 
school teacher. 
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The next member of the board of control is a man who 
manages a large number of summer resorts. He is a 
wealthy man. He figures in dollars and cents all the time, 
but not from a teacher’s standpoint. If I want a new 
piece of machinery he is right on the job, and if I can 
prove to him that it is necessary, I get it. But if I say 
that Mary Jones should have her salary increased, he will 
say, ‘‘ Well, now, let us change this subject for a minute; 
let us get this other thing settled first.’’ 

The salaries in the State of Wisconsin of institutional 
teachers and public-school teachers have increased from 
twelve to twenty-five per cent since 1914 (and, by the way, 
really we shall start dating things after a while from 1914), 
while the cost of living has increased for my teachers all 
the way from 180 per cent to 400 per cent. 

In referring to the paper that was just read, I want to 
compliment the speaker, for he covered the ground so well. 
He said that one of the teachers received $569 without 
board, and I am figuring what she had left after she paid 
her board. She could not buy any clothing; she could not 
go to church and drop anything in the collection; she could 
not have any doctor bills (absolutely insane to get sick). 
She would have $79 left for nine months’ work. Do I 
figure that right? I believe I do. 


A Voice: Mind you, that is only the average; there are 
some that must be lower, for that is the average of the 
minimum. 

Mr. Bray: That is the average. She has $79. 

Tue Voice: There were some down to $369. 


Mr. Bray: We are expecting a whole lot of our teachers. 
I attended the convention for teachers at Milwaukee the 
fifth of last November. That included public-school teach- 
ers, teachers of the deaf, of the blind, all classes of teachers, 
and when I knew that I was to discuss this paper (although 
I didn’t get the paper until yesterday), I made inquiries 
of every man in the profession I could get hold of, in the 
hotels, or the members in every session. ‘‘ Where are you 
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teaching ?’’ I asked, and they would tell me in such and such 
a place. ‘‘Do you like the work?’’ ‘‘Yes, but I have got a 
good job and am going to quit.’’ ‘‘What are you going to 
do?’’ ‘‘I am going to be secretary to the chamber of com- 
merece next year; have already contracted.’’ And do you 
know that it seemed to me that there were about eighty per 
cent of the men at the head of the schools going into com- 
mercial work, and every one regretted that they were going 
out of the work of teaching, but were forced to do it to 
protect their families. 

This is a situation that is surely alarming. At Milwau- 
kee the Federation of Labor wanted the teachers to join 
with them and go out on a strike, if it was necessary. The 
matter was discussed both in open meeting and in private 
sessions, and it was finally decided not to join the Federa- 
tion of Labor. L. Y. Gyllen, editor of the Western Teacher, 
turned the tide when he said the Boston policemen went out 
on a strike to the detriment of the lives of the people of the 
commonwealth, and made it impossible for those people ever 
to go back into that line of work again. He also said that 
the type of the men and women in the school work of the 
United States was of such a high standard that it would 
not be feasible for them to codperate with the Federation 
of Labor. I believe the teachers took the right stand, even 
though their case was desperate, to keep out of organized 
labor. 

In some cases it has been the fault of the teaching profes- 
sion that the low standard of wages has existed. Teachers 
as a rule are too modest; many, many times they have been 
too modest to demand their rights along this line, and they 
have gone on and they have done the best they could, and 
they have really made it harder for themselves until now 
they are driven out of the work. 

I was able to get the wages of the teachers in my institu- 
tion raised a little. The board thought it was a lot—about 
ten to twenty-five per cent. But when we consider that the 
increase in the cost of living had gone up so much more 
rapidly, it amounted to but very little. 
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I had a hard time to offset another thing. Most of the 
teachers lived in the institution, we giving them board, 
room, and washing for twenty dollars a month, while the 
teachers in the same city pay from fifty-five to sixty-five 
dollars a month. There was a fight made to raise the 
amount that was being retained—the twenty dollars—to 
forty dollars, but by the influence I had with the board 
and also with the governor, we succeeded in not having that 
brought about, so that I feel that we saved them two hun- 
dred dollars a year on that alone. 

And then another thing: We succeeded in having ten 
months’ pay for nine months’ work, and I feel that the 
month of June is the only month that the teachers are really 
paid. The tenth day of June they receive their first check, 
and about the twelfth they receive the next. If I could 
keep that going the rest of the year, I shouldn’t dodge my 
teachers so often when I meet them down-town shopping. 

I believe that the only way that the teachers can come 
into their own financially is to organize, and this organiza- 
tion should be state by state, yea, county by county ; public- 
school teachers, day-school and institutional teachers, teach- 
ers of private schools, everybody backing it, for this organi- 
zation is simple and possible, and then demand that they 
receive their just dues finanaally. This is going probably 
to put it up to the superintendents a little hard in some 
eases, but the teachers are surely entitled to it. We find 
that so many of the teachers are dropping out of the work 
in all kinds of schools, that if something of this kind is not 
done it is going to spell disaster in the schools; it is going to 
be a mighty hard thing to get a competent teacher to do the 
work. 

I was told by one of the superintendents in northern 
Illinois that he was short twenty-five per cent of his teach- 
ers; meaning that one-fourth of his schools were closed, 
that he could not get a teacher even by begging, and that 
he was offering one hundred dollars a month to boys with- 
out training and without a certificate. 

My cook saves more money in a year than the city super- 
intendent of schools. He told me so. One scrub girl 
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walked out of the office last year when school was out with 
three hundred dollars’ worth of liberty bonds, and school 
teachers have hard work to make both ends meet, and every 
time they go down-town to buy something they find that it 
has gone up in price, and you don’t know where the end is 
going to be. To me, this is a mighty serious question. 

We know that the business of one generation is to raise 
well the next, and, if we do not do that, we are failing in 
this mission on earth. There is absolutely no greater call- 
ing in the world than that of a teacher. 

A man may be selfish from the standpoint of money, be 
selfish in finance, in business, but he wants his own daugh- 
ters and his own sons to receive the best, and how often it 
is that they overlook the most important thing in life, the 
greatest treasure that it is possible for their own children 
to have, and are hoarding up the money, and grabbing here 
and grabbing there, to the detriment of the education of 
the children of the world. 

We have an example of this in Russia. Russia has no 
school system that will compare with that of other nations. 
When they had a crisis, they didn’t have the public schools 
or the common schools or the private or parochial schools 
back of them; they did not have the sense; they did not 
have the training; they have not had the teachers, and all 
Russia is chaos. 

That would be next to impossible in this country, even 
under similar circumstances, with our schools, our colleges, 
our teachers, but if we are not careful in the next few gen- 
erations, if we do not keep up the standard of the teaching 
profession, if we do not pay the salaries, we are liable to 
drift into a very, very unsatisfactory future. 

I do not want to take up any more of your time with 
reference to salaries; you know how I feel. I have always 
been back of the teacher that was worth while. I think 
that she ought not to have to demand the amount of money 
that she should have, but that it should be given to her; 
that is her right, and when we fail to do that, we are failing 
in one of the most important things that I know of. 
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Dr. Dosyns: I notice that this form of contract and ac- 
ceptance provides a way for the institution or superinten- 
dent to get rid of the teacher, but I don’t remember of any 
way being provided for the teacher to get rid of the insti- 
tution. 


Dr. A. H. Watker: I noticed that, but, as I conceive it, 
most all contracts rigidly and legally applied will not hold 
water. That is the weakness of all our contracts. 

Dr. Dospyns: I think that if teachers want to leave to 
get married, or do something of that kind, which they do 
sometimes, they ought to give notice of thirty days, or some 
such time, that they want to retire. 


Dr. A. H. Watker: That might be put in. We have 
quite a large number of forms. I took that, as I thought, 
as one of the best. 

Mr. W. L. WaLKer: Mr. Chairman, can this Conference 
do anything except talk? We are all agreed upon the 
great danger threatening the teacher. She is underpaid. 
Everybody knows that. That is a clear fact; but can we 
do anything here now to relieve that? Is there anything 
that we can do in the various schools that will have weight 
and will give us better-paid teachers? 

Dr. Gotpstein: Mr. Chairman, I will tell you what you 
ean do. Instead of talking for five years on standardiza- 
tion, do something there first. After you have something 
done in standardization, you are shaping public opinion. 
Shape public opinion and you will control your legislatures 
instead of your legislatures controlling you. Develop 
standardization in schools for the deaf as we developed it 
in schools of medicine, and you will force every poor 
teacher and every poor school to come up to the proper 
qualifications. As you get those qualifications and increase 
your efficiency, your legislatures will respect your efforts, 
and your legislators, who are men of business, men of 
affairs, men trained to far-sightedness, will give you larger 
salaries for better efficiency. 

They will not give you better salaries for inefficiency in 
teachers or for inefficient machines. 
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[The speaker then explained in detail the investigations 
conducted by the Rockefeller Foundation and some of the 
matters of inquiry to be made by it before an appropria- 
tion would be set aside for such assistance, and, continuing, 
said :] 

But what can you show as teachers? You have got to 
show the efficiency of your own institutions, in order to 
convince the men and women who make up the sum total 
of the public that is paying your teachers through their 
representatives, through their legislatures; you have got to 
convince them that they are paying more money for better 
goods, or you won’t get increases in salaries. 

Mr. Bray: I think the gentleman has just hit the matter 
right. If we could have some one go to our legislature and 
to our business men and show them where they can make 
one hundred thousand dollars within three months or six 
months, they are willing to turn the dollar; but the school 
teacher has got to take a child for ten or fifteen years and 
the process is so slow that it is pretty hard to educate the 
average legislator to the point where he can see that it is a 
business proposition of dollars and cents. But we have got 
to do something, and we have got to do it mighty quick. 
I know, too, that the brains of the teaching profession is 
getting out fast and going into commercial work, and it is 
doing it so rapidly that if something is not done very soon 
the efficiency of teaching will be so low that we cannot 
expect much. 

A general discussion followed, in which Mr. Pore sug- 
gested that he had secured a raise for his teachers, and after 
making a showing he was able to go back and secure more, 
and that he expected to make another showing and go back 
and secure still more. He explained that the teacher of 
the deaf ought to have a general knowledge of pedagogy 
and a general course in a normal school would be very bene- 
ficial; that he employed his teachers with the agreement 
that each teacher should take a course at a normal school 
of not less than three recitations a week on a subject which 
would help in her work, and gave her credit accordingly. 


| 
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He explained his method of withholding from the appro- 
priation a sum of money with which to pay advancing 
teachers, as they progressed in their school work, so that the 
incentive would lead them onward. 


After a résumé of the situation of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Fund of the United States had been given by Mr. Mac- 
Manaway, he introduced the following resolution, which 
was adopted : 


Whereas the Congress of the United States has recognized that voca- 
tional education is essential to the national welfare by passing the 
Smith-Hughes act establishing a large fund for vocational education 
in codperation with the individual states; and 

Whereas the purposes of this act are to promote the economic 
efficiency of the individual, to increase production in agriculture and 
industry, and to furnish trained workmen in the industries; and 

Whereas the deaf where properly trained are efficient workmen and 
valuable citizens; and 

Whereas the state schools for the deaf are the constituted agencies 
for the vocational training of the deaf; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Conference of Superintendents and Principals 
of American Schools for the Deaf protest most vigorously against 
the ruling of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, which in 
effect classifies the deaf with defectives and delinquents, as unfair 
and unjust, and based upon a misconception of the true nature and 
status of the deaf as economic factors in production; be it further 

Resolved, That the superintendents and principals pledge them- 
selves to urge through their respective state boards of education that 
the Federal Board reconsider its action in including the deaf in 
this classification and permit the state schools for the deaf to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of this act on the same basis as other public 
schools. 


The following resolutions, approved by the Committee on 
Resolutions, which different members of the Conference 
offered, were unanimously adopted by vote of the Con- 
ference : 

Be it resolved, That it is the sense of the Eleventh Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals assembled at Columbus, Ohio, that 
every possible means be employed to raise the salaries of teachers 
and officers in the United States, so that it may be possible to retain 
the highest type of specially trained men and women in the profession 
and in order that the standards of our schools may not be lowered 
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in this trying time of social unrest and reconstruction of the world. 
[Presented by Mr. Bray.] 


Resolved, That we appreciate the courtesy extended to the Confer- 
ence by the press of Columbus, and we hereby express our thanks, 
not only for the kindly notices concerning this meeting, but for any 
help which may be given from time to time to the cause which we 
represent. [Presented by Mr. PITTENGER. ] 


Resolved, That the Superintendents and Principals of American 
Schools for the Deaf, in conference assembled, do hereby record their 
supreme regret that Dr. E. A. Fay, after fifty years of eminently 
satisfactory service as editor of the Annals, has resigned. We recog- 
nize him as a scholar, and a man perhaps better informed regarding 
the work of teaching the deaf than any other in our land. We desire 
to record our appreciation also of the manner in which the Annals 
has been conducted under his management. It has demonstrated his 
wisdom, his broad sympathies, and his true devotion to the cause of 
the education of the deaf. We acknowledge our obligations to him 
for his years of service and the excellency of the Annals. We express 
the hope that, while he will be no longer editor of the Annals, we may 
continue to have the benefit of his wise counsel for many years to 
come. [Presented by Mr. Morrison.] 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Conference are due and are 
hereby extended to Superintendent Jones, his charming wife, his 
accommodating office assistants, and to ail the officers and teachers 
of the Ohio School for the excellent arrangements made for the enter- 
tainment of the Conference and the efficiency with which they have 
been carried out, and that our thanks are especially due them for that 
cordial and most charming quality that has been so evident during 
our sojourn with them. [Presented by Mr. Mannina.] 

Whereas, Wesley O. Connor, Emeritus Superintendent of the Geor- 
gia School for the Deaf, is the sole surviving active member of the 
First Conference, held in Washington, D. C., in 1868; and 

Whereas, Wesley O. Connor has ever been a regular attendant upon 
the meetings of this organization and a leader in its activities, having 
served as its president; and 

Whereas, Wesley O. Connor has been prevented from attending this 
meeting of the Conference; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Conference convey to him in formal resolution 
the assurance that while he has been deeply missed in its council 
halls, he is still loved and honored by the fraternity. [Presented by 
Mr. W. L. WALKER. | 
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The Committee on Credentials submitted a report naming 
the active and honorary members of the Conference. (The 
names reported are given at the beginning of this Report, 
Annals for March, 1920, pages 101, 102.) 


Dr. Dosyns, on behalf of the people of Arkansas, pre- 
sented an invitation for the Conference to hold its next 
meeting in Arkansas, also submitting letters of invitation 
from the Governor of the State, the Board of Commerce 
of the City of Little Rock, the Mayor of Little Rock, and 
the Business Men’s League of Hot Springs. 


Dr. A. H. WALKER presented the invitation of Florida, 
reminding the Conference tht the 1917 meeting had been 
scheduled for Florida, but had been postponed on account 
of the war conditions. 

The invitations were referred to the future Executive 
Committee, with power to act. 


In the discussion on this subject Dr. Dospyns strongly 
favored the Conference meeting every year, but a motion 
he made to that effect was lost. 


The Committee on Nominations presented the following 
report, which was adopted, and the persons named were 
declared elected to serve through the next regular meeting 
of the Conference: 

President, Isaac B. GARDNER; Vice President, ALBERT H. WALKER; 
Secretary, IenaTIus ByJoRLEE; Members of the Executive Committee, 
Aveustus Rogers, A. L. E. Croutsr, J. W. Jonss, J. N. Tate, and 
N. F. WALKER. 


The retiring Executive Committee submitted the follow- 
ing report, which had been made to that Committee by the 
editor of the Annals: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., NovEMBER 6, 1919. 


To the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf. 


Siz: I respectfully submit the following summary of my receipts 
and disbursements as treasurer of the Committee from the date of my 
last report, June 19, 1917, to this day, November 6, 1919: 
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RECEIPTS 


From balance on hand June 19, 1917 

From assessments on schools 

From individual subscriptions 

From sale of back volumes and numbers 

From sale of other publications 

From advertisements 

From bank interest and interest on liberty bond 
From refund of honorarium 


DISBURSEMENTS 


For printing and engraving 

For salary of editor 

For salary of assistant editor (one year) 

For articles of contributors 

For rent and care of office 

For travelling expenses 

For postage, stationery, expressage, telegrams, etc 

For back volumes and numbers 

For liberty bond and interest..... 1,004.66 
Balance on hand November 6, 1919 1,237.54 


$7,453.49 


I submit also, for the examination of the Committee, the book 
containing the account of the Annals with the treasurer, which shows 
all receipts and disbursements in detail; also vouchers for all dis- 
bursements. For the convenience of the Auditing Committee I inclose 
a duplicate of the figures of the account made by an adding machine. 

The balance above reported is deposited in the Home Savings Bank, 
Northeast Branch of the American Security and Trust Company, in 
the name of American Annals of the Deaf, and draws interest at the 
rate of two per cent per annum on monthly balances, credited semi- 
annually. The liberty bond for $1,000 is registered in the name of 
American Annals of the Deaf. 

I am glad to be able to report that the financial position of the 
Annals, as shown by the above statement, is now much better than 
it was at the date of my last report; in fact, better than it has ever 
been before. This is due partly to the increase in the rate of assess- 
ment from 20 cents a pupil to 25 cents, which was cheerfully agreed 
to by nearly all the schools that were already bearing their full share 
of the burden of support of the Annals; and partly to personal letters 
written by Mr. Jones and the editor to heads of schools that were 
contributing little or nothing to the support of the Annals. Several 


4,654.98 
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of these are now paying their assessments in whole or in part. Per- 
sonal letters, such as Mr. Jones wrote, seem to be more efficacious 
than circular letters. 

The schools now contributing to the support of the Annals, and the 
amount paid annually by each, are as follows: 


Montana 

Nebraska 

New England Industrial... . 
New Jersey 1 

New York 

Improved Instruction, N. Y. 58 
North Carolina (Raleigh)... 22 
North Carolina (Morganton) 50 
North Dakota 1 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Oral 
Rhode Island 
St. Joseph’s, N. Y 
South Carolina 
Kentucky South Dakota 
Le Couteulx St. Mary’s.... Tennessee 


Maryland Virginia 

Maryland Colored 3 Washington State 
Michigan West Virginia 
Minnesota Western New York 
Mississippi Western Pennsylvania 
Missouri Wisconsin 


There are also some schools subscribing for one or two copies each. 
These are included among the individual subscriptions. 

At the Hartford meeting the Committee elected Mr. Irving S. 
Fusfeld as assistant editor. He rendered efficient service in that 
capacity for one year, and then entered the army. During his ab- 
sence I got along so well without an assistant that after his return 


* Since this report was submitted the Arkansas, Iowa, Halifax, Louis- 
iana, and North Dakota Schools have assumed their full share of the 
burden of support of the Annals, viz., Arkansas, $66; Iowa, $46; Hali- 
fax, $14; Louisiana, $32; North Dakota, $26. The New Jersey School, 
which was already bearing its full share, has subscribed more, viz., $74. 


Central New York......... 26 
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I decided to keep on by myself. I am now, however, asking his help 
in preparing the January number. 

On the first of May next I shall have been editor of the Annals for 
fifty years, and I hereby present my resignation to take effect at that 
time, if the Committee wish me to continue until then. I tendered 
my resignation eight years ago, but the Committee and Conference 
kindly declined to accept it; under these circumstances I was glad to 
continue. This time, however, the resignation is positive. It would 
be desirable to elect my successor as soon as possible. 

I thank the Committee and the Conference sincerely for the support 
they have given at all times to my efforts to maintain the high stand- 
ard established for the Annals by my predecessors, and for their 
unvarying kindness to me personally. Respectfully submitted, 

EDWARD ALLEN Fay, 
Editor and Treasurer. 


The accounts and vouchers have been audited by us and found 
correct in every particular. 
J. W. JONES, 
A. L. E. Crourer, 
Committee. 


Mr. Morrison: I move we accept the report and extend to 
Dr. Fay a vote of thanks for his services—we have already 
passed a resolution—but particularly commending the re- 
port and the fact that we are financially so well off. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The question of standardization of schools and applica- 
tion to the Rockefeller Foundation, or some other similar 
foundation, for a fund with which to carry on the work, 
was discussed. 

During the course of the discussion Dr. GoLDSTEIN said : 

I think you will all agree that this question means much 
for every school, whether state, day, oral, manual, private, 
or of whatever nature it may be. I think that each one of 
these national societies should appoint or elect a permanent 
committee with power to act for that organization, in what- 
ever can be done toward shaping the policy of such an 
investigation, such a survey. 

In order to bring the matter to a definite focus, I move 
that a committee of three be named by the President of 
the Conference to represent the Conference in a committee 
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that will be appointed by the several national organiza- 
tions on this question of standardization. 

A Voice: What are the other organizations, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

President Jones: The Convention, the Association, and 
the Progressive Society. 

After considerable discussion, the remarks of the differ- 
ent speakers covering a wide range, a vote was taken, and 
the motion was carried. 

Dr. A. H. WALKER: I move that the Executive Commit- 
tee be instructed to seek some way of printing and dis- 
tributing the report presented by Mr. Johnson as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Efficiency and Standardization. 

The motion was carried. 


An informal discussion followed as to the best method of 
raising the funds for printing the report. It developed 
that a considerable number of schools were not paying their 
full share for the support of the Annals, although paying 
the amounts for which they were billed. Practically all 
present agreed to increase their respective amounts to the 
rate of twenty-five cents per pupil. 

Dr. A. H. Wauxer: I feel that it would be showing in- 
gratitude, in a way, for this Conference to close without 
showing, by or through some proper resolution, our great 
appreciation of the work done by Mr. Johnson as Chairman 
of this Efficiency Committee, and I, therefore, move that we 
extend our deepest thanks and gratitude to him for the long 
hours of devotion that he has put upon such a tedious 
subject. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 


SeventH Session: Wednesday Evening, December 3, 1919 


The Conference was called to order at 8:10 p.m. by 
President JonsEs, who said: 

A few years ago Dr. Rudolf Pintner of the State Uni- 
versity appeared in the office and asked if I would be willing 
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for him to make some psychological tests of our pupils, to 
determine how they compare in intelligence with hearing 
children. I told him I had no objection; in fact, should 
be very glad to have any tests made that he wished to make. 
Donald G. Patterson had already done similar work for us 
under direction of the Juvenile Research Department. 
Then Dr. Pintner began the work. 

Shortly after that the Committee of the Conference on 
Measurement of Efficiency held a meeting at Indianapolis. 
I told the committee about these tests. Each member was 
interested, wanted his school tested, and so the tests went 
on through, first the Indianapolis School, then the Ken- 
tucky School, and then Philadelphia. Later a great many 
other tests were made. 

We have kept in close touch with Dr. Pintner since, and 
each year every new child is tested and a record made. A 
few days ago his assistant finished making the tests of new 
pupils and the records are now in the office where any of 
you may see them. 

We are very fortunate in having such a man as Dr. 
Pintner interested in our work. He is capable; he is fair; 
he is true to his profession; and this committee has the 
greatest respect for every record he has made and every 
judgment he has announced. So I take great pleasure in 
introducing to you to-night that kind of a man. 

Dr. PintNER addressed the Conference as follows on— 


DEDUCTIONS FROM TESTS OF MENTALITY IN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Mr. Jones has given you a good introduction of the way 
in which-I became interested in the work and from the be- 
ginnings that he has mentioned I have been more and more 
interested and have been doing more and more every year. 

I want to talk to you to-night about some tests with 
which a great many of you are more or less acquainted, 
tests that I carried out with the able help of my assistant, 
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Miss Reamer. <A great many of you met her and I want 
to take the opportunity here of thanking every one of 
those superintendents who codperated in the work. I have 
done that by letter, but I want to do it again face to face. 
Those schools we could reach treated her extremely well 
on her trip. I am indebted to you very largely for some 
of the results that I am going to present to-night. 


In Mr. Johnson’s report, you have been given a splendid 
opportunity of getting the point of view in this intelligence 
testing, and he has made very clear to you, I think, the 
difference between intelligence as the psychologist is begin- 
ning to think of it, and school knowledge. The psycholo- 
gist is trying to make a difference that does exist in the 
popular mind and is becoming more and more clearly 
expressed as time goes on. We are making a distinction 
between intelligence and school knowledge. 


Our idea of intelligence is the ability of the individual, 
his native ability, as contrasted with the things that he 
learns. I am not going into the theoretical aspect of the 
subject. You know how intelligence and knowledge mix 
and commingle. We are trying in our intelligence tests 
—this is the first point I want to make, to make it very 
clear—to test as far as possible native ability, and in the 
other tests to measure the educational attainment that the 
school has given the child. 


The recent work of the psychologists in the army has 
made you all, I think, familiar more or less with the idea 
of intelligence testing. I am not going to talk about that, 
as I should get lost in the topic. It is a very interesting 
matter and to me especially so, since I had the opportunity 
to do some of the work myself. It has made the world 
more or less familiar with sizing up an individual from one 
point of view, from his intelligence point of view. This is 
one aspect of an individual. It is not the whole individual ; 
it is simply one aspect of that individual. To measure this, 
we are using so-called group tests or survey tests. I am 
not going to stop, unless you call upon me later on, to talk 
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about the individual tests with which we started out, and 
which Mr. Jones mentioned. 


Let me make this then as another point: There are two 
ways of sizing up the intelligence of an individual. One 
is by testing him individually, sitting down with him in a 
room and giving him a series of tests. That is the indi- 
vidual method and the type of tests that stand out in that 
method is the Binet-Simon scale. That method started 
with Binet and Simon in France. 


Recently we have made great progress in the group 
method of testing, giving people something to do, to write, 
to respond to by making signs of some kind, and so on, 
on a piece of paper, so that we could easily test all of you 
in this room at the same time by the group method. 


This method has been helped out by our work in the 
army, and of course the value of it is obvious. It accom- 
plishes a great deal in a very small amount of time. It is 
an economical method, and it is very reliable, although it 
may not be absolutely reliable for every individual under 
all circumstances. For example, if I were to give a test 
in this room, the chances are that ninety-nine per cent of 
you would do just as I told you, and work your hardest, 
because the incentive would be great, as there is the element 
of competition, and the test questions themselves are inter- 
esting and amusing, and so on; but there might be one of 
you who would sit back and think it foolishness and 
wouldn’t attempt it, or would be ill and would not admit 
it; so that that person would not really get a good intelli- 
gence rating because of outside factors that have nothing 
to do with his real intelligence. 


Therefore, in all our group tests, I always like to make 
this preliminary announcement to people that are not accus- 
tomed to working with psychological tests. We do not 
think of them as a final measure of each individual ; never- 
theless the result that I should get of this group would be a 
mighty good measure of the group. I think you will appre- 
ciate that point. So that what I am going to say about the 
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groups of children that we have tested, can be interpreted 
as a mighty good measure of the groups, without saying 
that each individual is absolutely sized up; but in the 
majority of cases it actually sizes up each individual. 


What we attempted this time was a little more ambitious 
than what we had attempted before, and with the help of 
Miss Reamer and with your codperation, I was able to 
accomplish a great deal more than I have accomplished 
before. 


This time I tried a doubie measure of the children in 
your schools: a short measure of their intelligence and, 
secondly, a short measure of their educational attainments. 
That is a very ambitious programme to boil down into an 
hour’s work for each child, and it is very impertinent to 
tell you that I can go into a schoolroom and measure the 
intelligence of the children and their educational attain- 
ments in one hour. Of course I am not doing that exactly 
for each child, but I am getting a line upon the general 
intelligence of the group, and I am getting a line upon the 
educational knowledge of the group. It is like getting a 
sample of something to show you what the stock is made of. 


I will now cut out all further theory and I will show you 
the tests, and I will apologize to those who already know 
them for spending a short time in running over them 
briefly. Please be good enough to take a sample of each 
test. If you will turn over the booklet with me I think we 
can go right through it rapidly, and I will describe briefly 
each test. 


The first booklet is headed ‘‘ Non-Language Survey Test.’ 
In my work with the deaf I have learned one thing, which 
I believe is true; it can be regarded as an axiom; namely, 
to test the intelligence of the deaf you must not use lan- 
guage. If we are trying to get the native ability of deaf 
children we must cut out language, because language is 
something that the deaf child learns as a svhool proposition, 
quite differently from the hearing children, and therefore 
to test the native ability of the deaf we must avoid lan- 
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guage. I have arrived at this conclusion and I am sure 
you will all agree with me. Therefore, it was my problem 
to make up a group test where no language would enter 
and where I should not have to use language in testing 
the child. 

The first page, of course, is obvious. It calls for the 
name, and so forth, and then if you turn over the page and 
keep the folder just as it is—do not turn it around—and 
look at the right-hand side of the page—never mind the 
left side now—you will come to the first test, a series of 
dots running down the page. Now, this is a test which you 
might call a test of following directions. You put on the 
blackboard 4 dots, and then you give the child two or three 
examples. You take your pointer—you do not need to 
speak at all—and moving your pointer across the black- 
board from dot number 1 to dot number 2, to number 3, to 
number 4, make little curves. And then at one side of the 
board, put four more dots, and show the child how to draw 
lines from one dot to the other in the order that you fol- 
lowed with the pointer. Give them three examples of that 
kind. They know they have got to watch the blackboard, 
watch the movements of the pointer. It is a matter of 
reproducing the movements of the pointer. You have 
shown them certain movements which they have got to look 
at, remember, and then reproduce on paper. It is like 
following directions. 

Well, you see the first line of dots will be very easy, from 
one to two, to three, to four. And then the next will be 
one to four, to three, to two. You see the idea. They 
become more and more difficult. We standardize a series 
of such lines, perhaps fifty, and then pick out the twelve 
that become progressively more difficult. So we start with 
the very easy; the next is a little bit harder; the next a 
little bit harder, and when you get down to eleven and 
twelve, the average college graduate falls down on them. 
So you see it requires considerable ability to go all the way 
through. I think Dr. Hall passed the whole lot. 

Dr. Hau: No, I fell down on that last one. 
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Dr. Privtner: Dr. Hall says he fell down on one of them. 
I did not know, but we were interested in getting his paper 
along with those of the rest of the people. The test, then, 
is hard enough to test the ability of people of high intelli- 
gence. 

If there are any questions I wish you would interrupt 
as I go along. 

Dr. A. H. WauKzr: How long does it take to do them; 
how much time do you allow on those? 

Dr. Pintner: Until the majority of the class finish. 

Dr. A. H. Waker: How long do you make the child hold 
that mental picture? 

Dr. PintNER: They go on right at once. 

Dr. A. H. WaLKer: Then they mark it off? 

Dr. Pintner: Then they mark it off. Of course, if the 


child won’t pay attention and starts doing it as you are 
pointing, he will lose track. That is all in the game. The 


point is whether he can look, pay attention, remember, and 
do it. 


Turn over the next page, without turning the book 
around, and you get test 2. Test 2 is very obvious. Simply 
tell the child, ‘‘ You see here are three little marks, 1, 2, and 
3 underneath them, and here you put the numbers under 
the signs. It is started for you. Now, you go on putting 
in those numbers.’’ You all see the point there. It is 
just a copying test. The key is at the top all of the time; 
you keep on copying the right numbers. It is very simple. 
There are only three elements in this test. We give them 
a certain time for that; I think it is a minute. Tell the 
children to work as fast as they can when you give them the 
signal to go. 

Turn over the next page and you have the same type of 
test, with nine elements. You have taught them the easy 
test with three numbers, as we have just seen. This test is 
the same, except that there are nine elements. It is harder 
to work with nine elements. 
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A Voice: Time test. 


Dr. Pintner: Yes, these two tests are time tests. They 
have to be time tests, when you are working with a group. 


Now, if you will turn your booklet around—just keep 
it open and turn it around—you have the next test there, 
again very obvious. Put on the board this face without an 
eye, and then look at the children. Of course they expect 
you to .ut the eye in; you tell them to put in the eye, and 
then of course they go on and put in the things that are 
missing in the other pictures. It is very easy, you see. 
You don’t need to speak at all to them. We give them on 
this test about three minutes. The time limit on this test 
is not at all important. It is what we call a power test. 
We give them a long time so that everybody who can reason- 
ably answer may do everything he can. 


We distinguish between time tests, or speed tests, and 
power tests, and this is a power test. Of course we have 
to call ‘‘time’’ some time, because there are always seme 
individuals who would be poring over their paper forever. 
By trying the tests out on various subjects, we have found 
_ they can all do as much as they are able in a certain time. 
We do not need to give the little children longer than the 
bigger children, because the little children can do less. 

Turn over the page and on the right-hand side of the 
booklet is the next test, a more difficult one. We demon- 
strate this by two examples on the board. We draw a 
figure with two heavy lines and a fine line, and then, next 
to it, we draw the two heavy lines of the same figure 
reversed. We say, ‘‘Finish this diagram.’’ You see it is 
turned over. The test begins with a simple figure, but 
they get more and more difficult until we reach the last 
one. This is scarcely ever passed by college students. 
Very hard, that last one. 

Now turn over to the last test. We demonstrate by 
means of a picture cut in two. We have it actually cut in 
two and we place the two pieces on the blackboard, and 
then we say ‘‘How would that be if they were put to- 
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gether?’’ The part marked ‘‘2’’ would be here and ‘‘1”’ 
would be here. So we put the numbers ‘‘2’’ and ‘‘1’’ in 
those little blocks. ‘‘2’’ would be in the first block, of 
course, and ‘‘1’’ would be in the other. If you could 
move the pieces of the picture you would have the picture 
in its right position. Then the child must make the next 
step himself. 


A Voice: Must he draw that? 


Dr. PintNER: No, he must put in the numbers where 
these numbers wou!d go in order to make a complete figure. 
Then he makes the next step himself. He must now work 
with four elements and put the four pieces together to 
make a complete figure, and you go on to six elements, 
and then to nine elements, and you will all have to do a 
little thinking to know how the nine would have to be 
arranged to make a complete picture. 

Again ample time is allowed for that test. It is a power 
test; you do not need to hurry. Those are the six mental 
tests. We had seven, but we cut out one because we found 
that six would be sufficient to give us a fair indication of 
the mentality of the individuals taking this test, and I 
think I ean say that it gives a fair indication of the men- 
tality from seven or eight years of age up to—well, I do 
not know, fifty or sixty to seventy, or anything up, because 
we tested university students and university professors, 
and it has shown us differentiations all the way along the 
line. The average student does not generally come out as 
well as the average professor. So that we get a differentia- 
tion of mentality all the way up, all by very simple means. 

The next type of test is the educational test. I am going 
to go over this very rapidly because it is so obvious to all. 
How to test the educational attainments of a child is a 
very big job, and this is only a slight measure. 

We have excellent standard tests for all the subjects in 
the schools, particularly in the elementary schools, and I 
could do nothing better than to take those tests. Although 
I claim originality for the first booklet that I passed around, 
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I claim no originality for this. All that I did was to take 
parts of the standard educational tests. These standard 
tests have proved themselves extremely valuable in survey 
work in the ordinary schools. They follow the general line 
of the public elementary schools, so I could use nothing 
better to get a line upon the educational attainments of 
children than to follow those standards. If the work is 
not the same as you are using in your schools for the deaf, 
it will be very interesting to us to find it out. 


Let us run through this booklet quickly. The first is a 
language test to indicate words. It is taken from Thorn- 
dike. Turn over the page; on the right-hand side is an 
arithmetic test, going from very easy to very hard arith- 
metic examples, from Woody’s well-known arithmetic test. 


Turn over the page again. This is a reading test to fol- 
low written directions. Page 3 is taken from Kelley’s 
Kansas Silent Reading Test. 


Turn over the page again to page 4, and you have another 
reading test taken from Thorndike’s Reading Test. 


Turn over the page and then turn the booklet around 
and you have a language test. I reported on that in the 
Annals (ixii, 211-239), just using that test alone on the 
children of this school. It is the Trabue Test, filling in the 
missing words. It is a splendid test for the deaf. I think 
there is no better for testing the language of the deaf. 


Turn over the page to page 6. This is a sort of grammar 
test—punctuation and grammar taken from Starch. 


Turn over the page again to page 7. These are geography 
questions taken from Hahn and Lackey’s Geography Scale. 


Turn over to page 8, the last test. These are questions 
in United States History taken from Van Waganen’s His- 
tory Scale. 

There is a brief survey then of the different educational 
subjects. 


A Voice: Are these all time tests? 
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Dr. PrntNER: Yes, these all have to be time tests. We 
try to give ample time for these tests. Of course you know 
some children could do more; invariably that happens in 
group tests; but you have got to stop some time; you have 
got to have a time limit. 


Now, what did we do with these? The first thing we did, 
of course, was to standardize them. That has been our big 
job up to this time. We have been getting norms for both 
these tests, and that is why we wanted a wide selection of 
subjects. 


I might say first of all that the scoring of these tests has 
been reduced to as simple a proceeding as possible. We 
have stencils through which you can see the answers and 
on which appears the correct form, just below or super- 
imposed upon the answer, so that the correction is very 
simple. It is merely clerical work which an ordinary clerk 
who is accurate can do. The labor involved is reduced to 
a@ minimum and the accuracy thereby is increased. 


When we have graded a child we put his record on one 
of these record cards, so that we can manipulate things a 
little easier. You see on the record card the first list of 
tests are the educational tests, the words ‘‘ Arithmetic,’’ 
‘*Reading,’’ ete. We put down his score in each one of 
those tests, and then at the bottom there is a place for the 
total, and we add the total; that is his total score on the 
educational test. Then we put down his score in each of 
the six mental tests—imitation, easy learning, hard learn- 
ing, drawing, ete.—and get his total on the mental test. 
So that on the record we have his educational measure and 
his mental measure, and then we turn these totals into a 
percentile and index. Our standardization includes a great 
many ages and it is a percentile standardization. Let us 
take the ten-year-old for example. This is what happens 
in the standardization of the ten-year-old deaf child. Now, 
by ranking all the ten-year-olds we have a scale for the 
ten-year-olds. We have the best ten-year-olds and the 
worst ten-year-olds and the medium ten-year-olds, and then 
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we can get a standard for any percentage of ten-year-olds 
we wish. We have a zero; a 100 per cent ten-year-old, a 
middle or 50 per cent ten-year-old, a 70 per cent ten-year- 
old, and so on in a row from the top to the bottom. That is 
the best kind of a rating. Now, let me make it more concrete 
by just supposing that the best ten-year-old may have a 
score of 530 on the mental test; then 530 is the 100 per- 
centile. The 90 per cent child has a score of 326; he is 
10 per cent from the top; the 80 per cent child scores 306, 
and the average, or 50 per cent ten-year-old, scores 242, 
and so you come down to the very poorest, or 1 per cent 
ten-year-old, who scores 57 points. 


What I mean by that is that you have a measure for 
ten-year-olds determined by what the children themselves 
did. I am not laying down any foreign measure against 
which these deaf children have to line up, but the children 
themselves give me the measure. 


So that now when I take any other ten-year-old deaf 
child and look at his score and then compare it with the list, 
I ean say he is a 20 per cent child, or a 30 per cent child, 
or a 50 per cent child, and so on, according to where his 
score falls among the other scores. You have compared 
him with a lot of other ten-year-olds, and that is the best 
comparison you can make, and you have definitely placed 
him among those ten-year-old children. 


In the same way you standardize the tests for eleven- 
year-olds, twelve-year-olds, andsoon. That is what I mean 
by standardization. We have done that with both tests 
for the same group of children. We have actually 2,172 
children who took both tests. They are all deaf children, 
for we have eliminated all of those that heard enough for 
speech, according to the reports the teachers gave us. If 
the child only took one test we threw his record out. 

We have also tested hearing children. 


Let me show you two charts to show the difference be- 
tween the hearing and the deaf. Of course you all expect 
a difference between them. [Here two charts showing the 
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median score at each age for the deaf and hearing on both 
tests were shown.] Let us look rapidly at this chart. 
Each one of these points here indicates the average score, 
on these non-language tests that you have been seeing, for 
hearing and deaf children of the same age. 

Beginning at age 10, there is a progressive increase in 
ability of the children, just as we should expect. Our test 
would not be a fair test if it didn’t show progressive in- 
ereases in ability from age to age. You see that for the 
hearing; and you see that for the deaf. 

Here is a falling off when you get above age 18, as we 
generally find in older deaf children who are still in school. 
There is a conglomeration of them, and they are, I think, 
poor material. 


The difference comes out more strikingly between the 
deaf and the hearing if we compare their attainments on 
the educational tests. There is not as much progress; it is 
not as rapid a progress in knowledge, in school work, that 
the deaf show as the hearing show; the hearing show a much 
more rapid progress in school work and the difference be- 
tween the two groups is more marked than it was in the 
mental test. 


Mr. W. L. WALKER: This was the score of intelligence. 


Dr. Pintner: These are the scores of intelligence on the 
mental test, and these are the scores of the children on the 
educational achievement tests. 


Dr. Dosyns: Did you notice any difference, for instance, 
between the first and second year that a deaf child was in 
school? Was there any marked difference in the matter of 
information ? 


Dr. Printner: I have not worked that out, Dr. Dobyns. 
I could and shall work out more points of that kind when 
we get the time. It has taken some time to get all of these 
data into shape. 


Mr. Prrrencer: What is the possible score on that educa- 
tional test? 
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Dr. PintNER: The possible score runs up to about 110, 
something over 100. Am I right, Miss Reamer? 


Miss Reamer: One hundred forty. 


Dr. PintNER: One hundred forty points. You see if you 
use the percentile method it does not matter what your 
scores are. 


Dr. Hatt: Why does that curve not come up as far as the 
curve for the hearing children ? 


Dr. PintNner: That is an interesting question. I cannot 
answer any of those questions. What I want you superin- 
tendents to do is just to raise those questions, because you 
have got to answer them; not I. I hope to get some ideas 
from you to-night. There is one possible answer, Dr. Hall, 
and that is that you are doing perhaps a different type of 
educational work. If it is, why, let us know it. The differ- 
ence is there between the two classes. We will come back 
to that. 


Mr. JoHNsSON: Matter of experience there, too, in the 
difference ? 


Dr. PrntNER: Yes; we have been working at this thing 
just as hard as we can, and here are some of the things that 
are coming up, a little disjointed, as I present them. 

We had perhaps about the same number of day-schools 
as institutions represented. I tried to get day-schools and 
institutions, as giving me a wider scope in the survey of 
deaf children. I was not successful in getting the same 
number in each, I suppose because it was much easier to 
get a number of children in institutions. I will say this: 
I think the institutions codperated with much greater vigor 
than the day-schools codperated. I am not slamming the 
day-schools at all. It is simply a fact. I got 1,777 children 
from institutions and 395 from day-schools, making a total 
of 2,172. 
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Here is a comparison of the day-school and the institu- 
tion. Let us look at this top graph first of all. You see I 
have always two comparisons, the mental comparison and 
the educational comparison. When I get a group of chil- 
dren tested on the mental tests, I can of course rate them. 
I give them a rating and I have used a five-fold rating. 
I have called those ratings: dull, backward, normal, bright, 
and very bright, for the mental test. The children who do 
very poorly on the mental test are dull; the children who 
do mediocre work, so to speak, are backward. Then the 
children in the middle group are the normal children, and 
the children up above are bright and very bright. 

This top group represents the percentage of children in 
the day-schools and in the institutions belonging in each 
one of those groups as my mental test has measured them. 
Let us follow the solid line first, representing the institu- 
tions. We have 2 per cent dull; 23 per cent backward; 
48 per cent normal ; 24 per cent bright, and 2 per cent very 
bright, a very nice distribution for the institutions. 


Dr. A. H. WaLKER: How does that compare with normal 
schools? Have you that information? 


Dr. Pintner: You mean hearing schools? 
Dr. A. H. WALKER: Yes, sir. 
Dr. PintNEeR: Well, I am not comparing them. 


Dr. A. H. WaLKer: I know you are not comparing, but I 
just want to distinguish that distribution. 


Dr. Prntner: I have never made a comparison of the 
two; this, you understand, is the distribution of deaf chil- 
dren entirely, and I have called the middle 50 per cent 
of those ‘‘normal.’’ 

You see the deaf child is teaching me what is the normal, 
so that I am not comparing him with the hearing child; I 
could not answer your question, because I have not got 
those data, and I don’t think they are worth getting. We 
are interested just now in the deaf. I have called that 
middle 50 per cent normal children because that is the only 
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norm I have for the deaf. Those are normal. If the mid- 
dle 50 per cent of your deaf children are not normal, then 
you have no standard at all. 


Now, let us compare the institutions with the day-schools. 
We have 1 per cent—a smaller percentage—of dull children 
in the day-schools; a smaller percentage of backward chil- 
dren in the day-schools; a much larger percentage of nor- 
mal, as it comes to 58; about the same percentage of bright 
children; but a very small percentage of the very bright 
children. 


If I were to sum that up, the day-schools seem to get more 
of the normal type of children; the institutions get more 
of the dull and backward, and a little more of the very 
brigni, as far as we have gone at present. 


I think there are reasons for that sort of a thing. I 
think there are certain reasons why the institutions get 
more of the poorer types; I am not so certain why they 
should get more of the brighter type, but I think there are 
very obvious reasons why they get more of the poorer type 
which the day-school does not get. 


Below on the second graph on Chart I is a very interest- 
ing comparison between the institutions and the day-schools 
on the educational tests. The institutions show a very nice 
curve. They show more very poor and poor and average 
children on the educational test, and fewer good and very 
good, which is also something worth pondering over. In 
the day-schools the proportion of good and very good educa- 
tionally is larger than it should be. The day-schools do not 
possess so many good and very good mentally. They pre- 
sent a larger percentage educationally. You see the point. 

The day-school seems to be achieving more along the line 
of what I have tested than the institution does, considering 
the caliber of children that it possesses. 


That also is an interesting question, if it is at all a true 
measure. It is worth thinking over. 
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Dr. Haut: The day-school is achieving more with the 
very bright and the bright; not with the normal. 


Dr. Pintner: No, not with the normal. Perhaps my 
tests have struck the line of work educationally of the day- 
school better than that of the institution. Perhaps the day- 
school is teaching better. Perhaps it has better teachers. 
Perhaps it has more regular attendance. I don’t know 
what, but there are all those factors that will come in. They 
are worth thinking over. I am just suggesting them out 
of my head. I am not concerned about what they are. I 
am concerned about getting the facts and I am suggesting 
these questions to you and letting you give the answers. It 
is not my business to give the answers to them. That is 
your business. 


A Voice: A smaller number in the day-school. 


Dr. Pintner: A smaller number in the day-school. 
Maybe that is a factor. Some of them were very, very 
small; some in Wisconsin were diminutive. 


A Voice: That would make a great difference. 
Dr. PintNER: Well, there are the facts. 


[After elaborating upon the comparison, using a pointer 
and referring to the chart, the speaker continued :] 


The institutions have 2 per cent dull children; they have 
1. per cent doing very poor work. That is almost the same 
percentage, you see. The institutions have 23 per cent 
backward children, and they have 23 per cent doing poor 
work. As a group, then, the backward children are doing 
poor work. The institutions have 48 per cent normal 
children ; they have 51 per cent doing normal work. They 
have more children doing normal work than they have nor- 
mal children. From where does the excess come? Unfor- 
tunately, it comes from the bright children, who should be 
doing good work, because notice the next figures: There 
are 24 per cent bright children, but there are only 22 per 
cent doing good work. There are 2 per cent very bright 
children and only 1.5 per cent doing very good work. The 
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excess percentage doing normal educational work is unfor- 
tunately coming from the bright and very bright groups, 
who should be doing very good work. That is a type of 
comparison I want you to note. 


If we run through the day-schools, we find only about 
1 per cent dull and 1 per cent doing very poor work; 16 
per cent backward children and 17 per cent doing poor 
work. We have 57 per cent normal children and only 42 
per cent doing average work. This time the excess is made 
up at the other end, because listen to the next figures: 
There are 23 per cent bright, but 34 per cent are doing 
good work. You see they have made up the excess; they 
have pushed a lot of those normal children to do better 
work than is ordinarily done by the deaf child. That is 
the point in this comparison. 


Dr. Crouter: Dr. Pintner, I should like to inquire 
whether there was any difference at all in the native ability 
of the pupils under test, upon presenting themselves for 
instruction in the two classes of schools; and, also, whether 
or not the day-schools, receiving a backward child, would 
shove that child off to the institution, and so the institution 
would have a larger number of what you term backward 
children, in comparison with the day-school ? 


Dr. Pintner: As far as my measurements go, the insti- 
tution has 2 per cent. 

Dr. Crouter: I should like to know where they come 
from; how does it happen that the institutions have more 
dull children ? 


Dr. PintnER: Well, that is a long story which I am not 
pretending to answer, Dr. Crouter. 


Dr. Crouter: Do you think it is the result of instruc- 
tion ? 

Dr. Prytner: No, no, I don’t think it could be, because 
I am talking now about the mental tests, which I hope are 
not influenced by instruction. 
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Dr. CrouTEr: It is a very important point which you 
have presented there, the fact that the children attending 
day-schools, undergoing your tests, present better results 
than the children attending the institutions; it is food for 
thought. We had better have day-schools. 

Dr. Dospyns: Day-schools want to do all. 

Mr. JoHNSON: Then the level would be lowered, you see. 
We should gain nothing by it. 

Dr. Prntner: I don’t know that one can jump to that 
conclusion right away ; but I should like to present the facts, 
gentlemen. 

Dr. CrouTerR: Give us the facts; we will draw the con- 
clusions. 

Dr. Pintner: Exactly; that is just what I want. 
look at it a little more, I think you will understand it read- 

Here is a chart that looks complex to you, but when you 
ily. Here is a chart that I should like to have for every 
class. Here is what we call the teacher’s chart. It shows 
the mental and educational standing of each pupil in her 
class. 


CHart II.—The Teacher’s Chart 


Each dot on the chart represents a pupil. The vertical line shows 
the ratings on the mental tests and along the horizontal line at the 
bottom are given the ratings on the educational tests. It is to be 
interpreted as follows: Taking the pupil represented by the highest 
dot on the chart, we note that his mental index is about 77, which 
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: rates him mentally as Bright; his educational index is about 36, which 
5 rates him educationally as Poor. All those pupils lying between the 
two diagonal lines on the chart are doing educationally about what is 
a to be expected of them in accordance with their mental ability; those 
g mentally backward are doing poor work, those mentally normal are 
. doing average work, and so on. Those above the diagonal lines are all 
{ cases who are not accomplishing educationally as much as their men- 
tality would warrant. They represent waste and they should be inves- 
tigated. The esuse of their relatively poor achievement should be 
‘| found out. Those below the diagonal lines are doing more than is 
i ordinarily accomplished by the deaf child of corresponding men- 
tality. By such a chart as this the teacher can see at a glance the 
mental and the educational standing of each of her children and the 
relation of the one rating to the other. 
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III.—The Principal’s Chart 
This chart shows the median mental and educational standing of 4 
of the classes in a building or school. The little dot represents the : 
median educational index and the little cross the median mental 4 
index. The principal can therefore see the mental index of each class 
and also the educational, and, what is more important, the relation 


of these two. The first four classes, G, E, D, and H, are all doing 
better educationally than their mental index warrants, and therefore 
they are doing good work, taking into account the mentality of the 
pupils. Classes I, J, A, and F are doing about what they ought to do, 
considering the mentality of the pupils, in spite of the fact that there 
is considerable difference in the mentality of the children that make 
up the classes, as for example in the contrast between classes A and F. 
Classes C, K, and B are not doing as well as they should, for in each 
case the mental index is considerably higher than the educational. 
These classes ought to be investigated. 
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Educational Index. Mental Tadex. 
IV.—The Superinterdent’s Chart 


This chart shows the median mental and educational index of a 
great many schools, which have been denoted by letters. The chart is 
to be interpreted in the same way as Chart III. It will show the 
superintendent the standing of his own school in comparison with 
the standing of other institutions. Schools P, Q, R, A, B, 8, T, U, V 
are all doing slightly better educationally than mentally, and therefore 
are doing better than usual educational work. Schools C, W, D, E, X, 
F, G, H, I, J are doing what is to be expected. From school K 
onward we see increasingly poor work as noted by the fact that the 
mental index moves farther and farther away from the educational. 
These schools are wasteful of mental ability. They are not getting 
out of their pupils as much as they should be getting. 


[Referring to the charts, the speaker gave a detailed ex- 
planation of the facts obtained as depicted on the charts, 
and the deductions to be drawn from some of the showings 
made, after which many questions were asked, and consider- 
able discussion had with reference to the figures in the 
charts. | 
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Mr. Gruver: Mr. Chairman, I think an expression of 
appreciation and thanks is due Dr. Pintner for his very 
excellent exhibition of work accomplished and for the 
amount of work and intelligent effort he has put forth in 
the matter of those tests. I, therefore, present that as a 
motion, and include Miss Reamer in the motion. 

The motion was put and carried. 


Dr. A. H. Waker: I move that it is the unanimous de- 
sire of this Conference to ask the President to waive all 
precedent and precept and to appoint himself the chairman 
of the committee authorized under the motion of Dr. 
Goldstein. 

The motion was put by Dr. A. H. WALKER and carried. 

President Jones: This is a great compliment and I ap- 
preciate it very much. I shall serve as best I can. 

I never thought so hard in my life to select a committee, 
and I have selected three, according to the original motion. 
I have selected them without consultation with anybody. 
I do not want to remove one of these names. There are a 
great many other members of this Conference I should 
like to name, but was permitted to name only three. Would 
it interfere with the order of this Conference if the com- 
mittee had four members on it? 

Dr. Dosyns: I move that we reconsider the action where- 
by the chair was authorized to appoint three members on 
the committee, and that the committee consist of four, 
including the President of the Conference. 

The motion was put and carried. 

President Jones named Mr. Driees, Dr. A. H. WALKER, 
and Mr. McManaway as the three members of the com- 
mittee. 


EicHtH Session: Thursday Morning, December 4, 1919 


The Conference met at 8:30 o’clock a.m. and was called 
to order by President Jonss, who said: 

From the inception of this Conference we felt the pres- 
sure of the new century on us; we mean by the new century 
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the next one hundred years of the education of the deaf, 
just having finished the first century. We have kept that 
steadily in mind; we have tried to feel that we were doing 
foundation work here, and one of the important things, 
perhaps the most important thing in the school work, is the 
teaching of language. 

We have with us this morning Miss Cox of the Cleveland 
School, Acting Principal there the past year, but now a 
teacher on account of the return of the regular Principal; 
she will give us an address on— 


HOW IN THE NEW CENTURY SHALL WE IMPROVE 
THE USE OF LANGUAGE BY THE DEAF? OR, 
WHAT MAY THE EDUCATOR OF THE DEAF DO 
TO IMPROVE THE LANGUAGE OF THE DEAF 
IN THE NEW CENTURY OF OUR WORK 
UPON WHICH WE ARE JUST ENTERING? 


This subject is certainly one with but one limit and that 
a beginning. 

I wish I knew the answer; if I did, our work would be 
in a fair way, at least, to a successful and happy ending. 

Any of you who have ever tried to find helpful and en- 
lightening literature along this line will know how utterly 
helpless I felt when I received Mr. Jones’s letter telling me 
that he had taken the liberty of putting me on this pro- 
gramme to represent the State of Ohio and the day-schools, 
and had assigned me this all-inclusive subject, without so 
much as saying ‘‘by your leave’’; but since it is a ‘‘pri- 
vate’s’’ duty to obey without question, I have no choice but 
to try to open the subject for your discussion. 

We might begin our answer by asking another question, 
‘‘What is education?’’ The answer is, ‘‘Training for good 
citizenship or for the duties of good citizenship.’’ 

In order to have this training one must have a good 
understanding of language. 

Language teaching always has occupied, and always will 
occupy, a prominent place in the teaching of the deaf, 
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because a proper understanding and use of language is 
the only means by which the deaf can come into their own. 


Granting that a good understanding of language is neces- 
sary to training for good citizenship, there are three fac- 
tors to be considered in the language training of the deaf: 

First, a clear imagery of objects. 

Second, accurate knowledge of the words which stand for 
these objects. 


Third, immediate and lasting association between the 
mental image and the corresponding verbal symbol. 


The first factor, a clear image of objects, can be best 
obtained in early childhood in well-equipped kindergartens 
with well-trained teachers, supplemented by codperative 
work in the home, which is possible in the case of day- 
schools. We have parents in our school who come in every 
day to see the charts and learn the new words that their 
children have learned since the day before, and others who 
are attending night school in order that they may learn 
English so that they may be able to help their children 
more. 


The need of sense training for our children cannot be 
overestimated. 


The second factor, knowledge of the words that stand for 
the objects, depends upon the verbal memory, which is 
probably the easiest part to develop, since deaf children 
always ‘‘know’’ words which they cannot use intelligently. 

They read, silently, much faster than hearing children 
of the same grade. 

This statement was verified during the survey to which 
the Cleveland schools were subjected a few years ago, our 
sixth-grade children reading on the average twice as many 
words per minute as the same grade of hearing children. 
This was merely a test for speed. 

The third factor, the correct association of the mental 
image with the corresponding word symbol, is the most 
important and by far the most difficult of the teacher’s 
tasks. 
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How to accomplish this is our problem. The great ques- 
tion is, How can we get our pupils to the place where they 
can use language and where they will use it voluntarily ? 

It is probable that we can see objects and recall images 
without language, but we cannot think without language. 

The work of developing this power to associate mental 
images with their word symbols is of necessity very slow. 
The little deaf child must know before he talks or uses 
language; he musi have ideas first. We must create in his 
mind the wish to know and, just as soon as he has a few 
words that he can use together in sentences, we must make 
him use them in sentences, and never let him fall into the 
habit of using detached words to make his wants known. 

We must see that he uses all of his language every day 
and almost every hour of the day. However, we must be 
sure that he is not getting beyond his depth but that he is 
wading in just as deep as he is able. 

The normal child’s curiosity knows no bounds. ‘‘ What 
is this?’’ ‘‘What’s it for?’’ ‘‘Who gave it to you?’’ ‘‘May 
I have it?’’ and so on and so forth ad infinitum, our little 
three-year-olds ask us, and when their deaf brothers and 
sisters once learn that there are all these things to know, 
they too will ask questions. 

The deaf child, as indeed all little children, must be able 
to visualize what he reads. How far this should be carried 
each teacher will have to decide for her own class. I doubt 
if the average deaf child, while under our care, ever gets 
to the place where he does not need consciously to see the 
story he is reading in order that he understand it. 

The work of developing the power to use language grows 
as the child’s mind grows. 

A well-defined outline or plan can be followed for the 
first two or three years, for we are simply giving to the 
child that which nature has denied him, the language of the 
baby ; or, in other words, the work for the first two or three 
years is about the same to-day that it was twenty years ago 
and will be twenty years hence; but the more advanced 
work in language changes as times and conditions change. 
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Some one has said that a teacher of the deaf must be the 
most talkative person on earth and, while I have found this 
to be absolutely true, I have also found that she must be 
the most versatile. 

In my work with our children in Cleveland I am sure 
that I have been able to reach them and gain their confi- 
dence more by being interested in the things that interest 
them than in any other way. 

It is a trite saying, but none the less true, that if we are 
interested in things that interest our pupils they can be led 
to be interested in what interests us, at first probably to 
please us, but later for its own sake. 

I have the boys explain baseball, footbali, or whatever 
the prevailing game is. I know the principal players of 
the American League, Cleveland being in that league, by 
name and team, simply that I may listen intelligently when 
the boys talk. 

I have frequently found that boys who could not express 
themselves in good English could write up the story of a 
game of baseball, football, or a boxing match with all the 
slang and improper English of a professional sports editor. 
Why? Because these things interest them. There is some- 
thing alive and doing, and they know it. 

That this interest in what is alive and doing applies to 
regular school work as well as to sports may be seen by this 
instance : 

A few years ago I had just finished the reading of Hamlet 
and Macbeth with two boys of fifteen. I asked them which 
play they liked better. One boy said promptly ‘‘I like 
Hamlet,’’ but could give no reason other than ‘‘I like it.’’ 
The other boy said, ‘‘I don’t; I like Macbeth; he does 
things.’’ A very good criticism, don’t you think? 

We study everything from the cartoons to the editorials 
in the daily papers, of course not every day, but just as 
often as we can. Cartoons should not be overlooked in the 
search for materials for language exercises. 

The judicious use of the dictionary to enrich the vocabu- 
lary is of inestimable value; but what are we to do when 
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our pupils in their desire to use big words say, ‘‘I put a 
novel gear on our auto,’’ or ‘‘John went home instead of 
going to the show with us, because he was very fatigued of 
picture shows’’? 

This latter sentence was written just after its author had 
finished reading ‘‘The King of the Golden River,’’ in which 
he had seen Gluck much fatigued from his climb up the 
mountains. 

And when one of my girls learned that ‘‘veto’’ means 
‘fan authoritative prohibition; a right or power of one 
branch of the government to prohibit finally or provision- 
ally the carrying out of projects, attempted by another, 
especially of the chief executive to prevent legislative ac- 
tion,’’ I wished the English language were a little more 
simple. 

I have always found deaf children interested in the deri- 
vation of words such as pronoun, preface, preamble, pre- 
lude, intereolonial, ete., but I found one pupil going ahead 
with his derivations the other day and, while reading ‘‘The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow,’’ he decided that if ‘‘ bumpkins’’ 
meant country boys ‘‘bump’’ meant ‘‘country’’ and ‘‘kins’”’ 
‘“boys.”’ 

The best and probably the only way for our pupils to 
acquire a good workable understanding of English is to 
become good lip-readers, for by lip-reading only will they 
see the thousand and one expressions that are used every 
day by all of us. 

Recently in one of our classes the word ‘‘discussion’’ ap- 
peared in the spelling lesson. When the teacher asked the 
children what it meant, one little girl said, ‘‘I know. A 
few days ago I went to the store for my mother and the 
woman who owns the store and another woman were talking 
to each other. They were very angry about something. 
The owner went behind the counter and said, ‘Well, we 
won’t have any more discussion about it.’ The other 
woman walked up close to the counter and said, ‘Discus- 
sion? My middle name’s discussion.’’’ "When questioned 
further she gave a very good explanation of the meaning. 
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That deaf children have imaginations and use them may 
be shown by the following incidents: 

One oppressively warm day last spring one of our sev- 
enth-grade boys wrote as an example of an imperative sen- 
tence, ‘‘Give me the joy of the park and worry me not 
about work.’’ 

Another boy, when reading ‘‘Rip Van Winkle,’’ said, 
‘“Why can’t we give this as a play for our graduation? 
Margaret would make a fine Dame Van Winkle.’’ Any 
one knowing Margaret would have agreed with him. 

This same boy in writing a description of one of his 
teachers summed it up by saying, ‘‘ He looks as a lamb and 
wears the smile of Mona Lisa.’’ Could a fourteen-year-old 
hearing boy do better ? 

This boy is now a sophomore in Case School of Applied 
Science and receives no privileges other than an advan- 
tageous seat in the lecture room. He took the regular drill 
with the 8. A. T. C. at Case School last year for two weeks 
before his deafness was discovered. 

Another of my pupils asked me one day, if he invented 
something, or wrote a story, and then died without any one 
knowing about it and the story or invention was lost; then 
if five hundred or a thousand years afterward some one else 
wrote the same story or made the same invention, would 
that be his spirit or soul in the other person’s body? Who 
ean answer him? 

This boy, after graduating from our school, attended the 
East Technical High School in Cleveland, from which he 
was graduated with honors. The principal told me at one 
time that he could ask for nothing better than a school full 
of as earnest students as Samuel B. Kline. He has com- 
pleted the course for manual-training teachers in the Brad- 
ley Institute at Peoria, Illinois, and will receive his diploma 
at their next commencement. He is now our manual-train- 
ing teacher and has certainly made good in spite of his 
handicap—absolute deafness since early infancy. 

Another of our boys is now a third-year pupil in the 
Academie High School of Cleveland Heights and is holding 
his own with hearing boys. 
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We feel that the success of these representative pupils has 
been entirely due to their ability to use language and the 
fact that they did use it. 

You may ask what becomes of our girls? We have grad- 
uated some who were just as bright and just as able as any 
of our boys; but so far none of them have been sent to high 
school, the parents always deciding that their earnings were 
needed in the home. 

In developing the power of imagination we have found 
these schemes very helpful: giving the class the first part 
of a short story and having them write the ending, or giving 
them a good ending and having them write a suitable begin- 
ning; another plan is to assign the same subjects to two or 
three pupils, one to write the introduction of the story, 
another to carry it on interestingly, while the third writes 
the ending. I have had very good results from such topics 
as ‘‘The Umpire’s Decision,’’ ‘‘Winning the Pennant,”’ 
‘‘The Lost Purse,’’ ‘‘Ned’s New Shoes,’’ ‘‘In a Tent,’’ ete. 

I find it a very good plan at all times to have a list of 
subjects and permit each pupil to choose the one he likes 
best. 

This kind of work will prove very discouraging at first, 
but the results will show that the effort was not in vain, 
if it is kept up long enough. Still another of our plans is 
to assign snappy newspaper-topic sentences and have the 
pupils write suitable paragraphs or have them make up 
newspaper-topie sentences. Some of my pupils this fall 
have astonished me with their ability to write newspaper 
paragraphs. 

That these various schemes are helpful in developing the 
latent ability of our pupils will readily be seen by the three 
or four productions of one of our eighth-grade pupils last 
year, which I want to read to you. 

{Here Miss Cox read some compositions by one of her 
pupils which showed power of imagination as well as free- 
dom and accuracy in the use of language. | 

This boy’s ability to express himself has been greatly 
helped by the reading of good literature, of which we do a 
great deal—reading, discussing, and explaining. 
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The conclusion of the whole matter is this: talk, talk, 
talk, and repeat, repeat, repeat, always being sure that our 
pupils understand what they are talking about and what 
we are talking about. 

Just one thing more. No one will say that a thorough 
knowledge of Chinese or even of the modern European 
languages is of very great assistance in helping the immi- 
grant to make himself understood in his newly acquired 
English, and by the same analogy there is only one sure 
way of acquiring a good working knowledge of English or 
any other language; that is, using it. 

Mr. BootH: The paper scarcely needs discussion; the 
subject has been so fully and ably presented and the ques- 
tions arising have been so well covered. I think Miss Cox 
was altogether too modest in the start when she said she 
wished she knew the answer to the question—not that she or 
anybody could claim to know the answer in the full; none of 
us could claim that; but certainly in this beginning of the 
new century she is not using old-century methods, and I 
think from the specimen that she presented in her pupil 
we can believe she is not securing old-century results. 

I must congratulate her and her school and the State of 
Ohio upon the work I am sure is being done up there at the 
day-school in Cleveland. 

Miss Cox really ended her paper with what I had in- 
tended to say in the beginning of my discussion of it: 
that is to say, that we should improve the use of language 
by using it—by increasing the use of language to the point 
of its exclusive use, and I think that is the practice in the 
school that Miss Cox represents. 

Miss Cox: Yes. 

Mr. Bootu: The exclusive use of language. We learn 
the language that we depend upon, and there is no other 
way—at least, no better way. That is the history of all 
races, all languages, in their learning—that they are learned 
by using them, to the exclusion of any other language— 
they are best learned that way. 
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We know it is a common experience ; we meet with people 
who know two or three or four different languages, people 
who are possibly illiterate, but they have been so circum- 
stanced in life that they have had in turn two or three or 
four different language environments, but in each instance 
the environment was a language environment exclusive of 
any other language, leaving only the language to be learned 
that was being used daily for all purposes. There is a 
principle in that, and that is the principle that must and 
should guide us, because we have the most difficult lan- 
guage problem, therefore we need the very best method for 
language teaching. 

I have met with the question: ‘‘How do you explain a 
new word?’’ My answer is, Do not explain the word. Use 
it. Use it again, and yet again, and the word is learned. 
The pupil uses it. It may, but does not always, require 
by any means three uses of a word for the child to learn it. 
But we will assume that it does require three uses of the 
word in order that the child shall understand it. It is used 
the first time; the child does not show any evidence of 
understanding it. To-morrow it is used again; the child 
does not understand. The next day it is used again; the 
child understands—and that is all there is to it. Now, who 
will say that the first use and the second use were fruitless 
of result? Rather, were they not contributive to the final 
understanding in the final use? Therefore, I say, Don’t 
explain, but use language, always for a really useful pur- 
pose, in conveying a worth-while thought. 

The explainer! I have no use for the explainer in the 
schoolroom; that is to say, for the teacher who thinks he 
must explain everything; who cannot move one step for- 
ward unless he is sure everything is understood, every word 
in the lesson. 

I remember very well a teacher in a school with which I 
was formerly connected, who was if anything an explainer 
—in fact that was about all he was. I would go into his 
schoolroom and find him standing before the class with 
something on the board, and he was engaged in explaining; 
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he would explain every word very clearly in the sign lan- 
guage. But what was the attitude of his class? I looked 
at his class and they sat looking, apparently interested, but 
stolid, passive. 

They were entertained with his explanations, but the 
teacher was a failure and the school dispensed with the 
services of that teacher because of his inefficiency, and he 
was without question a splendid explainer. 

We may, I think, well take our lessons from what I term 
laboratory tests, and I count Helen Keller’s experience a 
laboratory test. Helen Keller has attained to a mastery of 
the English language, handicapped though she was by the 
absence of both sight and hearing. In her case it was a 
laboratory test, because there were excluded all other meth- 
ods but the one method of use—an absolute dependence 
upon language. Moreover there was a total absence of 
drill work, language exercises, language lessons given just 
for the sake of teaching language. Miss Sullivan in her 
methods knew absolutely nothing of ‘‘methods.’’ I have 
that from Miss Sullivan herself, now Mrs. Macy. 

Dr. Crouter will remember that séance, the first time 
that I ever saw Helen Keller or Mrs. Macy, at the Hotel 
Stratford in Philadelphia, when Helen was about fourteen 
years old. With what skepticism we attended that séance ; 
and we were going to watch Miss Sullivan. She wasn’t 
going to make any play upon us as to Helen’s accomplish- 
ments. And we did watch her, Miss Sullivan having her 
hand in Helen’s hand and spelling. Her natural use of 
language was an amazement to us. We couldn’t believe it, 
and we thought there must be some trickery on the part of 
Miss Sullivan in her questions and Helen’s answers to her 
through her hands, but I am satisfied that there was abso- 
lutely nothing of the kind. 

Helen has language that is, and always has been, abso- 
lutely free from deaf-mutisms, and she has a complete mas- 
tery of language; nor is she exceptional in her abilities; 
she is just an ordinary young woman with an ordinarily 
bright, perhaps something above the average, mind of an 
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educated, cultured woman, and what she is and what she 
has attained, notwithstanding her handicaps, is through the 
use of, the absolute dependence upon, the English lan- 
guage for all its purposes of communicating thought. 

When it comes to the subject of reading, this constant 
dependence upon language makes for acquisition of the 
power to read. Lip-reading, and finger reading for that 
matter, is the open sesame to print reading. If a child is 
a lip-reader, he has no great gulf to pass to acquire the 
capacity for print reading, and our best lip-readers in the 
school are print readers—are book readers. The mind atti- 
tude and mind action employed in getting thought from the 
lips is identically the same as the mind attitude and mind 
action employed in getting thought from the printed page. 

Moreover, this matter of day-schools: There is much that 
I find in day-schools to commend. There is a certain plus 
in day-schools that we have not in the institutions. To be 
sure there is a plus also in institutions that does not exist 
in the day-schools. 

With us we have perhaps very nearly 10 per cent of our 
children who live at home near the school, and I note that 
with those children quite universally I have better lip- 
reading, better language, and, with the rest, better ability 
and a larger enjoyment in reading. 

In the first place I may say that the people whose chil- 
dren attend the school, living near the school, have for the 
most part moved in from out in the state, in order that they 
may have their children under normal family conditions 
while attending school, and these families codperate with 
the school. They have done what they have done—gone 
to expense and trouble as they have—in order that they 
may get value received, and they do everything that is 
required of them in codperating with the school, and that 
means that they use speech; they use language constantly 
in the family life, giving the child that language environ- 
ment that is secured in the regular day-schools. Thus we 
have, I think, the plus—all the pluses—that are in the day- 
school and also in the institution work and life. 
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NintH Session: Thursday Afternoon, December 4, 1919 


The Conference met at 3:07 p.m. and was called to order 
by President JonrEs, who said: 

Several years ago, Ohio began discussing the question of 
juvenile work. It was found that a great many children 
were misplaced in almost all of the institutions, and there 
was a conflict continually arising as to where many be- 
longed. One child, blind and evidently feeble-minded, was 
turned down by the School for the Feeble-Minded because 
he was blind. He was turned out by the School for the 
Blind because he appeared to be deaf. We took him in as 
a deaf-blind child, and put a woman in charge of him; we 
felt sure he was absolutely feeble-minded or idiotic, but 
gave him the benefit of any doubt. We kept the boy here 
until everybody was satisfied that he belonged in some care- 
taking institution alone. There was no hope of any kind 
of response from him to any sort of educational touch. 

That one case may have had a good deal to do with direct- 
ing the people to the juvenile reasearch work in this state. 
The law provided later on that such a department should 
be organized and put it under the Board of Administration. 
The state, while it established the department, at first did 
not make sufficient appropriation to make it workable, and 
so it appeared to fail of its purpose. 

Finally the state reached the point where it decided that, 
if it was going to have a Juvenile Department, it would be 
the best it could possibly make, and so it made large appro- 
priations for buildings and equipment and everything that 
was necessary to launch this enterprise and put it to the 
test. 

It was anxious of course to get an excellent man to exe- 
cute the work. The work was new; the people were unin- 
formed, and they wanted a man that would give character 
and force to it. 

There was one man in the United States who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the study of defective children and 
that man was put in charge. He is here this afternoon— 
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Dr. H. H. Goddard. He was brought from the State of 
New Jersey, from the Vineland Institution, well known to 
you all. At present large buildings are going up on the 
grounds of the Insane Hospital, in which the Juvenile 
Department will be housed and officered, and the children 
will be cared for until it is determined to what particular 
place they belong—their home, or to some institution, and 
what one. 

In the interim they are occupying the building on the 
corner just across the alley from our grounds, and their 
children have been taking their meals in our dining room 
and in various ways we have been pleasantly codperating 
and helping each other. 

In every school for the deaf, and especially in this school, 
as was shown by that chart last evening [referring to one 
of the charts used by Dr. Pintner in his demonstration], 
there are a great many feeble-minded children. 

I was surprised to see that the average intelligence of 
this whole school was low. I didn’t see any school lower, 
and only one other as low. That is, average intelligence; 
don’t mix that up with information or education. It almost 
shocked me at first ; then I remembered that for years, when 
nobody else would take a child, we have taken it, and so we 
have a large class of feeble-minded children in this school. 
But we are hoping that under the new appropriations, 
authorizing the Board of Administration greatly to extend 
the capacity of the feeble-minded institution by new build- 
ings, a special building for feeble-minded deaf children will 
not be forgotten; then this school can be relieved of that 
feeling that the average of the whole school is brought down 
by the admission of a great many children who should be 
in a more special school. 

I was greatly pleased also to see that our educational per- 
formance of the whole school is very high—far above the 
average intelligence. That is to the credit of the teaching 
force. But it does not relieve us of the necessity of carry- 
ing out an intention we have long had, for a feeble-minded 
department. Dr. Goddard I am sure is interested in that 
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work ; he has shown warm sympathy in a great many ways, 
and I look to him to make such recommendations as will 
bring these things about. I take great pleasure in present- 
ing to you Dr. Goddard, who will address you on— 


THE PROBLEM OF JUVENILE RESEARCH WORK 


Mr. Jones and Members of the Conference: I am very 
glad to be able to talk to you a little about the work. I 
want to inflict you with several things. 

I suppose you are interested, perhaps, primarily in what 
the Bureau of Juvenile Research is doing; but I want also 
to tell you something of the problem as we see it, and some 
of the things that I think we ought to do. Then I would 
like, if I am able, toward the end to make whatever applica- 
tion I can to the immediate problem of the deaf. 

We have had a tremendous development of sentiment and 
knowledge on this whole problem of the inefficient in the 
last few years; and as I see the situation confronting us at 
the present time, it is something like this: 

Society is divided into the socially competent and the 
socially incompetent, and it is going to devolve more and 
more upon the competent to take care of the incompetent, 
both from a humanitarian standpoint and from, if you 
please, a standpoint of self-defense. 

This incompetency is constantly being increased and 
complicated because we are constantly developing what we 
are pleased to call sometimes a ‘‘higher civilization,’’ but 
what in reality is a closer contact with each other. We are 
living together in much more crowded communities than 
ever before. Indeed the whole development of science has 
brought us all together so closely now that the other side of 
the earth is only a few minutes away from us in the matter 
of information and knowledge of what they are doing and 
what they want, and what we can do to help them. 

All of that makes the group of incompetents greater, be- 
cause we are constantly finding that the number of people 
who can adapt themselves to this new order of things be- 
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comes smaller and smaller. That is to say, it requires an 
increasingly larger amount of intelligence, and the number 
of people that possess that sufficient intelligence is rela- 
tively small, and the more complicated the conditions of 
life become, the smaller is the group that can adequately 
cope with those conditions. 

So that it becomes necessary for those who have the intel- 
ligence to take the management, and not only look after 
their own interests and their own comfort and their own 
happiness in their own group, but to look after this other 
group as well, and to provide conditions and situations 
whereby that other group shall live in an environment that 
is not quite so complicated, because we have eliminated the 
complications. 

The extreme of such simplified environment is found in 
the institution for the feeble-minded. 

I wish we did not have any such word as ‘‘institution,’’ 
except that, upon second thought, whatever word we did 
have would come to mean the same thing eventually. But 
the institution for the feeble-minded is to me not a prison, 
of course, not a shut-up place, but simply a place where 
living conditions are simplified, so that the people who live 
within the limits of the institution can cope with the con- 
ditions, can meet the situation; and of course the condi- 
tions are simplified and controlled by intelligent people— 
that is, the superintendent and officers of the institution. 
They keep things in such a condition that the inmates can 
live their lives, and be happy, and do whatever their limited 
intelligence enables them to do. 

That is what segregation of the feeble-minded means, and 
I sometimes have the vision that the time may come when 
we shall have something similar to that for the different 
grades, all the way up. 

The only thing that we can definitely plan for now is a 
definite effort to induce a lot of people to work under direc 
tion, who now have the desire, but not the capacity, to work 
for themselves. There are a great many people that get 
along beautifully as long as they are left to work under the 
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direction of some one else. There are plenty of people who 
have started out in business, commercial life, for themselves, 
and have failed; perhaps tried it a second or third time, 
and failed; and then have been content to go to work for 
somebody else. Here you have the same situation as de- 
scribed above, but on a higher level. Somebody else man- 
ages the business and puts this individual who has failed 
into a simplified environment where he can function suc- 
cessfully. 


What the Bureau of Juvenile Research can do to help 
is of course primarily on the lower end of the scale. 


The law creating the Bureau, to which Superintendent 
Jones has referred, has two clauses of special importance. 
The first—which was the original idea—provides that the 
Juvenile Court children who, in the opinion of the judge, 
require state care, shall be sent, not to such institution as 
the judge may, with his limited opportunity to study the 
case, decide is the proper ones, but shall be sent to the 
Bureau of Juvenile Research, whose sole business is to 
find out where the child belongs. But of course that in- 
volves finding out what is actually the child’s condition. 

The original idea was undoubtedly that it was simply a 
question of feeble-mindedness; and the main function of 
the Bureau was supposed to be to pass upon that condition ; 
if feeble-minded, send them to the institution for the feeble- 
minded ; if normal, to the industrial schools. That is very 
simple and easy, and there are many that have not gotten 
beyond that idea yet. 

The other clause of the law provides that we may receive 
for examination any child that anybody want to bring to us 
—that is, anybody who has a legal right to bring it, the 
legal guardian. I am much more interested in this than 
in the other. 

The other offers an opportunity to try to make up for 
the mistakes that have been made, but this last clause is the 
great golden opportunity to try to prevent the mistakes, and 
whenever we shall get the understanding abroad and get 
the people aroused to it, I apprehend that, if the Bureau 
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does its duty, every child will be brought to us for whatever 
advice and help we can give, just as soon as it shows any 
peculiarity—any abnormality—anything that the parents 
cannot understand or are not quite sure about. 


We are already getting some of those cases. We had a 
twelve-year-old boy brought to us by his mother, a very 
intelligent woman of this city, because he was, as she 
thought, exceptionally bright; and that was correct. It is 
not always true when the parents think a child exception- 
ally bright, but in that case it was. We examined the boy 
and were able to tell the mother many things about him 
which she has since told us were of very great help to her 
in knowing how to handle that boy and to keep him from 
making mistakes that he otherwise might have made. 


Such eases are exceedingly interesting and important. 
In this case it is not likely that the boy would have ever 
gotten into the Juvenile Court. The parents are too intel- 
ligent and the boy has too good heredity. But in many 
eases it would be different. The child usually deviates 
from what we call normal conduct. The parents do not 
know how to deal with him, and the result is that he goes 
along from bad to worse until he gets into the Juvenile 
Court. 


If parents will seek advice as soon as any deviation in a 
child is discovered, and if the Bureau is able to give advice, 
then that child ean be saved and kept in the right line and 
made as efficient as possible. 


If the unusual condition is due to a physical cause, as it 
often is, it may be removed, and the child is saved and may 
grow to be one of the efficient group. If it is due to an 
inherited mental lack, we must put him in that limited 
environment where he can function to the best advantage 
of which he is capable. 


To review a little of what the Bureau has done in order 
that you may see some of these cases before I outline a 
little more fully what I want to say to you about what we 
may do or ought to do: 
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Up to the first of July we had examined 1,901 cases. 
Those were made up of several different groups. There 
were only 473 of them that came into the laboratory. We 
went to the others. 

This state has homes, supposedly for orphans, in a large 
proportion of the counties—not all of them. I think there 
are 66 homes; there are 88 counties. We have examined 
the children in some 40 homes—altogether 1,047 children— 
and have found a great many of them feeble-minded ; many 
more than we expected until we came to inquire into the 
character of those homes. We had thought, as I suppose 
the general public thinks, that they are homes for orphans; 
that they take care of these unfortunate children who have 
been deprived of their parents and who have no relatives 
who can take care of them. 

That is a very pretty, poetic, sympathetic, humanitarian 
idea of the county home, but unfortunately it is not true. 
A great many superintendents have told us that they have 
not an orphan in their institution. The parents are living; 
one or both; but they are the kind of parents who are very 
glad, upon one excuse or another, to turn the rearing of 
their children over to county authorities and to save them- 
selves the expense. And a great many times they have 
deserted the children. In a great many cases the home has 
been broken up by authority and the children placed in 
the county home. When you realize the character of the 
parent, you are not at all surprised to find a large percen- 
tage of the children are feeble-minded or mentally defective. 

We find among these children, as we find in a great many 
of the other cases, another condition that I particularly 
want to present to you, and that is, besides the feeble- 
minded, the psychopathic, or insane. We do not find very 
many that are insane in the same sense that we recognize 
and deal with among adults, but we find a strikingly large 
—as yet not nearly as large as the group of the feeble- 
minded—but a strikingly large percentage of these chil- 
dren that are mentally diseased and show by our finer 
mental tests very distinct abnormalities of mind. Again, 
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a goodly proportion of them are due to inherited syphilis. 
So large a proportion in fact that I sometimes wonder 
whether we shall not eventually conclude that it is the 
cause of the whole group, and that those cases where it does 
not seem to be involved are the cases where we are not able 
to get the whole history. If our findings continue as they 
have begun in the few months that we have been studying 
this phase of the problem, we shall have a mass of data on 
the subject of inherited syphilis that is perfectly tremen- 
dous. If it does not arouse the normal healthy intelligent 
people of the community, then it will be because we do not 
make use of it, or are not able to get it before the public. 
It is appalling. 

It is here that we touch your problem, as you know. It 
is a curious fact that the germ of syphilis seems to have a 
selective affinity for various parts of the nervous system 
and, as you know, particularly affects the eye and sometimes 
the ear, so that some percentage of your deaf children are 
eases of inherited syphilis; probably a rather larger per- 
centage of the blind. 

In those cases, as in all of these children of inherited 
syphilis, we still feel hopeful. Nobody knows yet what may 
be the effect of anti-syphilitic treatment for these children. 
We feel pretty sure that we can arrest the disease in its 
progress. We know that if it is not arrested, if it is not 
stopped, if something is not done, it will result in absolute 
loss of the function that is attacked, whatever it may be. 
If it is blindness, it will be absolute loss of sight; if it is 
deafness, it will be complete loss of hearing. 

Of course biologically, or physiologically, the problem is 
this: if treatment can stop that condition, can nullify the 
inherited syphilis, then how much will nature do to restore 
the condition? . The answer to that is probably that, what- 
ever is done, more will be accomplished the earlier we can 
get the treatment started; in other words, the earlier the 
condition is recognized. So that while we may not have a 
great deal of hope for the older children (more than per- 
haps relieving their immediate condition), for the younger 
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children we do not yet know enough not to hope; it is not 
yet proved that those cases are hopeless. 

Our ambition is to clean up physically every child that 
is brought to us, and then find out how much the improving 
of the physical condition has to do with helping him 
mentally. 

Of course we are rather confirmed in our belief that, if a 
child is fundamentally feeble-minded, no amount of phy- 
sical improvement or cleaning-up will change his mental 
capacity ; but with these children who are coming before 
the Bureau we have all kinds of peculiarities and all kinds 
of conditions, and a great many times we are not able to 
say whether the mental level that we find in the child indi- 
cates an inherited feeble-mindedness, or whether it is the 
result of a whole lot of things which possibly can be re- 
moved. I say we do not know; we do know that in many 
eases the trouble is physical, because we find that after a 
few months, with such care as we can give, some children 
have gained a year in intelligence, according to our scale; 
which is clearly indicative that at their first examination 
they were suffering from various conditions that were re- 
movable. 

As I told you, most of the cases were outside of the lab- 
oratory. The cases that we have actually seen in the lab- 
oratory up to the first of July, the end of the fiscal year, 
were 473. Two hundred thirty-six of those were found 
feeble-minded ; 28, or 6 per cent, were psychopathic; 29 
were diagnosed as normal, ordinary normal children. Six- 
teen more were bright normal children. Twenty-three were 
considered potentially feeble-minded, and in the case of 89 
diagnosis was deferred because we could not take them into 
the cottage; we could only give one examination, and we 
were not able to diagnose the case in that time. 

The plan provides for our keeping these children under 
our observation and care as long as we need to to make the 
diagnosis. We have three buildings on land adjoining the 
state bospital. There is the laboratory and administration 
building, two stories and basement, approximately thirty 
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rooms; and there are two cottages built to accommodate 
one hundred each—one hundred boys and one hundred 
girls. The legislature has also appropriated twenty-five 
thousand dollars for'a hospital. We have discovered al- 
ready that a great many of the cases that we receive need 
hospital treatment when they come to us. We shall prob- 
ably keep the children anywhere from two or three days 
to several months. 

The name of this institution is Juvenile Research, and 
Juvenile Research does not mean looking after the child for 
five minutes or even five hours and disposing of him then 
forever. It means that we must keep in touch with that 
child until his problem is solved, if it takes until he is 
adult, and even then I hope that some time the law is going 
to be so fixed that if, as the child comes into adult life, he 
appears to belong to that socially incompetent group, we 
shall have the right to say where he is to go then. If he is 
feeble-minded, he is to be segregated in the feeble-minded 
institution. 

The cottage cases that we have studied more carefully 
will give you an idea of the problems that we meet. We 
have had 42 cases. Out of the 42, 13 have been diagnosed 
as feeble-minded. Two more were very high-grade feeble- 
minded. Three were psychopathic and feeble-minded; 2 
were insane and feeble-minded ; 1 was syphilitic and feeble- 
minded, and 1 potentially feeble-minded; 1 was diagnosed 
as psychopathic personality, 1 as psychopathic with devel- 
opmental inferiority, 1 with paranoia of a psychopathic 
grade, \ true paranoia; 2 deferred diagnosis; that is, even 
after we had them in the cottage for a time, we still could 
not decide. One psychic epilepsy, 2 deferred psychopathic 
cases ; that is to say, we knew they were psychopathic, but 
we were not satisfied that that was the whole story; 1 
feeble-minded ; 1 deteriorating. Four were normal out of 
the 42 that we took into the cottage. 

These you understand are all court cases and all delin- 
quent, but there were 4 that were perfectly normal chil- 
dren; their delinquency was due to bad home life, bad 
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environment conditions that could be removed or remedied. 
Two were normal psychopathic and there were 3 cases of 
syphilitic deterioration. Of course all this does not mean 
very much as I read it, but it will give you a little idea of 
the problems that come before us in that connection. 
Perhaps you would be interested in knowing what we 
have done with those 42 cases. Sixteen have been sent to 
the Institution for Feeble-Minded, which is an interesting 
comment. This is up to July, fourteen months. In four- 
teen months we have gotten 16 admitted to the Institution 
for Feeble-Minded, which only means that it is so crowded 
that that is all it can take, and how long it will take to 
solve the problem in Ohio at that rate might be a little 
difficult to figure out. At that time we had sent 4 out to 
the Columbus Hospital for the Insane; that is, they were so 
psychopathic that we thought it justifiable to send them 
out there, even though they had to be placed in wards with 
adults. If they had, or were able to arrange, a psycho- 
pathic ward for children, we should send a great many out 
there, but it is not right to put them in wards with adults, 
and we only do it when the good largely outbalances the 
evil of that procedure. We had sent at that time 1 to the 
Boys’ Industrial School and 2 to the Girls’ School. We 
have sent 3 or 4 to each since July; 10 were paroled to 
parents, which I think is rather an interesting comment 
on the whole situation, and I may say that most of those 
ten have done pretty well. One or two of them have come 
back to us. Three were returned to the court. They were 
either so young that they couldn’t be taken in the Institu- 
tion for Feeble-Minded or were high grade, and the Insti- 
tution could not take them, because it is full in those de- 
partments. The industrial schools are not allowed to take 
them under ten and will not take the so-called hospital 
eases. I mention that to show you where Ohio still fails 
in its care for these children. There is actually no place 
for several of these types. We have one boy who is an 
idiot, but there is no room for him at the Institution for 
Feeble-Minded ; and we had a boy brought in the other day 
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who has a diseased heart so bad that we were afraid to have 
him walk upstairs to our laboratory. He did walk up one 
day and he was so blue that we thought he was going to die 
immediately. There is no place in the State of Ohio for the 
care of that boy; we had to send him back to the court 
and turn the trouble back to them, although it was clearly 
and distinctly a state case. Three others were returned to 
the court for similar reasons. Four have been placed for us 
by the State Board of Charities. 

President Jones in his introduction referred to the fact 
that this Bureau was placed under the Board of Adminis- 
tration. I don’t know whether he had it in mind or not, 
but the question has been raised a number of times as to 
whether it should be under the Board of Administration or 
under the Board of State Charities. The Board of State 
Charities has a child-welfare department. Many people 
think these two should be combined in some way. There is 
no question about it. The distinction between the two de- 
partments is based upon an old and worn-out fallacy ; that 
is, the distinction between good boys and bad boys. The 
State Charities get the good children; we get the bad ones. 

As a matter of fact there are no bad ones. The boys and 
girls that get into court, as these figures which I have given 
you show, are boys and girls who are suffering from some 
kind of disease or mental lack. Moreover we have exam- 
ined many children from the Board of State Charities, and 
we find just as large a percentage of feeble-minded among 
them as we do among our own group. Some plan should be 
worked out by which these two should come together. 

I might give you one illustration of some of the interest- 
ing cases that come to us: A girl was sent to us more than 
a year ago by the Board of State Charities. They thought 
she must be feeble-minded. She was not able to get along 
in any home in which they had placed her, and they had 
placed her a number of times. We examined her and at 
once concluded she was not feeble-minded. A further ex- 
amination indicated that she was psychopathic. We found 
out in the course of these examinations that she had what 
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might be called a mania for painting. Whether that was a 
sign of insanity or not we didn’t know. It might be a 
delusion of grandeur or of power. So we asked her to 
bring in some of her paintings. She did so, but not being 
experts, we didn’t know whether to admire them or to criti- 
_cize them; so we kept still. But we took them to the Art 

School and asked the experts. They said, ‘‘ Who did this?’’ 
When we told them they said, ‘‘ Let her come over here for 
a month, and we will test her out and see. At the end of 
the month they gave her a scholarship for the year. At the 
end of the year they gave her the scholarship for another 
year. She is still studying there. As soon as she got 
settled in that work, her psychopathic tendencies seemed to 
clear up, and I immediately jumped at the conclusion that 
we had a beautiful story to tell: Here was a girl that was 
driven crazy, speaking somewhat crudely, by the fact that 
she was not able to gratify her inherited bent and capacity 
for becoming an artist; but that just as soon as we cleared 
away the difficulties and gave her a chance to study art 
and do the work she loved, her psychopathic condition 
cleared up. That would be very pleasant and very nice, 
and it looked that way; in fact it went on that way until 
last June very nicely indeed. She did clear up in every 
way and by all of our tests and by observation was just as 
near a normal girl as you could look for. 

But since then she has gone back a little. Her mind is 
not yet functioning normally; so I am a little afraid that 
my pleasant story is not going to work out as I hoped. 
Nevertheless, we are still hopeful. 

In conclusion I want to call your attention to these charts 
that I have placed up here, because to me they are the 
groundwork for what I have said to you about the enormity 
of this problem. 

We used to think, if we talked about the feeble-minded, 
we had to deal with one-half of one per cent of the popula- 
tion, and sometimes we got up courage to say it was one 
per cent. We didn’t know anything about this psycho- 
pathic condition. We knew that they were the delinquents, 
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and how large a proportion there were and what was the 
eause of their delinquency we knew very little. 

But the result in the army, the mentality of the men as it 
was shown by the psychological tests, is to me one of the 
most significant things that the human race has ever 
learned. The fact seems to be pretty well demonstrated 
that there is an enormous proportion of the American peo- 
ple who are of relatively low intelligence, and that comes 
out in this: 

[Dr. Gopparp then, by the use of charts, gave illustra- 
tions of the facts secured by him in his work, after which 
a lively discussion ensued, some of the gentlemen present 
being unwilling to believe the speaker correct in his con- 
clusions as to the low general intelligence indicated. | 

Mr. Driggs moved a rising vote of thanks to Dr. Goddard 
for his excellent address. 


The motion was put and carried. 
The Conference then adjourned sine die. 


PROGRAMME OF THE JOINT MEETING AND THE 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION TO BE HELD AT 
THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR 
THE DEAF, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA, JUNE 28-JULY 3, 1920 


Monday, June 28: 


8:00 P. M.—General meeting, Dr. Prerctrvan 
presiding. 

Welcome extended by President A. R. Mont- 
GoMERY of the Board of Directors of the 
Pennsylvania Institution, and by Dr. A. L. 
E. Crouter, Superintendent. 

Response for the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, President Epmunp Lyon. 


‘ 4 
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Response for the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, Dr. N. F. WALKsr, 
of the South Carolina School. 

Response for the Society of Progressive Oral 
Advocates, Dr. Max GoupsTern, of the 
Central Institute, St. Louis. 

Response for the Canadian Schools, Dr. H. J. 
McDermip, Superintendent of the Mani- 
toba School. 

Informal reception and refreshments. 


Tuesday, June 29: 
8 :45— 9:30 A.M.—Demonstration and discussion on: 
(1) Speech Development and 
(2) Voice Training, under the direction of 
Dr. A. Principal of the 
Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
(3) Lip-Reading for Adults, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Epwarp B. Nitrcum, of 
New York. 


9 :30-10 :20—Demonstration and discussion on: 

(1) Aurieular Work, under the direction of 
Miss AmeuiA Berry, of the New York 
Institution. 

(2) Rhythmic Training, under the direction 
of Miss Partre THomason, of the North 
Carolina School. 

(3) Lip-Reading for Adults, under the di- 
rection of Miss MartHa E. Bruun, of 
Boston. 

10 :25-11 :15—Demonstration and discussion on: 

(1) Lip-Reading for Beginners as a Means 
of Mental Development, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Anna C. Remauarpt, Prin- 
cipal of Home School, Kensington, Md. 

(2) Language Development of Primary 
Grades, under the direction of Miss MaBen 
E. Jones, of the New York Day-School. 
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(3) Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf, under 
the direction of Miss Cora Exsm Kinzie, 
of Philadelphia, and Miss Jun1a ConNERY, 
of the Central Institute, St. Louis. 


11 :20-12 :20—Joint session, Mr. Epmunp Lyon presiding. 


Papers on ‘‘ Use of English in Schools for the 
Deaf,’’ by Dr. N. F. WALKER, of the South 
Carolina School, and Superintendent 
Frank M. Driaes, of the Utah School. 
Discussion by Mr. A. L. Roperts, of the 
Kendall School, Miss J. E. WinLovuGHsy, 
of the Clarke School, Northampton, and 
Mr. A. C. Manning, of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Institution. 


2 :00— 4:30 P. M.—Mr. Joun D. Wrieur presiding. 
(1) Paper on ‘‘Language for Advanced 
Grades,’’ by Superintendent J. W. JONEs, 
of the Ohio School. Discussion by Mr. 
Francis H. E. O’Donnetu, of the Cali- 
fornia School, and Mr. James A. WEAVER, 
of the Mt. Airy School. 


(2) Paper on ‘‘Teaching of Geography,’’ by 
Miss Grace Beattie, of the Colorado 
School. Discussion led by Mr. Lyman 
Steep, of the Mt. Airy School. 


(3) Paper on ‘‘History Teaching,’’ by Dr. 
J. ScuuyieR Lone, of the Iowa School. 
Discussion by Miss Mase, E. Apams, of 
the Horace Mann School, Boston. 


4:30—- 6:30—Excursions. 


8 :00— 9:30—Dr. Harris TAYLor presiding. 
Addresses by Dr. Max Goupstern and Mr. 
JoHn D. Wrieur on ‘‘Auricular Train- 
ing.’’ Discussion by Miss Frances Me- 
Kin.ey, of the South Dakota School, Mr. 
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EK. A. STEVENSON, of the New York Insti- 
tution, and Mr. I@natius Prin- 
cipal of the Maryland School. 


10 :00--12 :00—Cards and dancing. 


Wednesday, June 30: 
8 :45-11:15 A.M.—Demonstration and discussions as on 
Tuesday. 
11 :20-12 :20—Business meeting, Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. 
2:00- 4:30 P. M.—Superintendent J. W. Jonss presiding. 
(1) Paper on the ‘‘Rochester Method,’’ by 
Superintendent T. C. Forrester. Discus- 
sion by Mr. C. L. MeLavueuuin, of the 
Rochester School, Dr. A. H. Wat.xksr, 
President of the Florida School, and 
Superintendent F. W. Booru, of the Ne- 
braska School. 
(2) Paper on ‘‘Number Work,’’ by Mr. 
Barton SENSENIG, of the Mt. Airy School, 
and Mrs. T. F. Driscoun, of the Lexington 
Avenue School. 
4:30—- 6 :30—Excursions. 
8:00— 9 :30—Principal James C. Harris presiding. 
(1) Address by Hon. A. G. CaTreLu, on 
‘‘Philadelphia, Her Importance and 
Growth.”’ 
(2) Address on ‘‘Growth of American 
Schools for the Deaf,’’ by Mr. Frank R. 
WHEELER, Principal of the American 
School, Hartftord. 
9 :45-12 :00—Musical entertainment under the direction 
of Mr. LyMan STEED. 


Thursday, July 1: 


8 :45-11:15 A.M.—Demonstrations and discussions as on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 
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11 :20—-12 :20—Business meeting, American Association. 


2:00—- 4:30 P. M.—Dr. Aueustus Rogers presiding. 


(1) Paper on ‘‘ Correlation of Industrial and 
Academic Departments,’’ by Superinten- 
dent Atvin E. Pops, of the New Jersey 
School. Discussion led by Dr. J. R. Dos- 
yNns, Superintendent of the Arkansas 
School. 

(2) Paper on ‘‘Physical Training,’’ by Mr. 
CorBeTt T. ARNOLD, of the Mt. Airy 
School. Discussion by Mr. I. B. Garpnzr, 
Principal of the New York Institution. 

(3) Paper on ‘‘Vocational Training,’’ by 
Superintendent J. W. Buattner, of the 
Oklahoma School. Discussion by Dr. 
WarreEN Ropinson, of the Wisconsin 
School. 


4:40- 5:40—Business meeting, Society of Progressive 
Oral Advocates. 


8 :00— 9:30 P. M.—Superintendent J. W. Jonss presiding. 
Paper by Dr. RupotpH PintNER, of the Ohio 
State University, on ‘‘Standardization of 
Schools for the Deaf.’’ Discussion by Mr. 
R. O. JoHnson, formerly of the Indiana 
School, Dr. Epmunp B. Twirmyer, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Superin- 
tendent H. M. McManaway, of the Vir- 
ginia School. 


10 :00-12 :00—Cards and dancing. 


Friday, July 2: 
Centennial Celebration of the Founding of 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 
in 1820. 
10 00-12 :30 A.M.—Superintendent A. L. E. CrouTer pre- 
siding. 
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Addresses in behalf of the profession by 


(1) Dr. President of Gallau- 
det College. 

(2) Dr. ALEXANDER GrawAM Founder 

(3) Mr. Freperick H. Hueuss, of Gallaudet 
of the American Association. 

College, on ‘‘Thoughts on the Education 
of the Deaf.’’ 

(4) Dr. Atsert L. Row.anp, of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, on the 
‘‘Education of the Deaf and Blind as Re- 
lated to Public School Work.’’ 

(5) Dr. Cuarizes M. Jacoss, of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, on the ‘‘Moral and 
Religious Training of the Deaf.”’ 

1:00- 2:15 P. M.—Luncheon. 
2 :30— 5:00—President A. R. Monta@omeEry presiding. 

Prayer, Rev. J. ANDREW 8.T.D. 

The Institution, Joun F. Lewis, Esq. 

Its Founder, Bishop RHINELANDER. 

The State, Governor SPROUL. 

The City, Mayor Moore. 

The Legislature, Hon. WoopWaARb. 


8 :00-12 :00—Public reception and dancing. 


Saturday, July 3: 
9 00-10 :30 A.M.—Joint meeting, Dr. Perctvan Hat pre- 
siding. 
(1) Paper on ‘‘Training of Backward Deaf 
Children,’’ by Superintendent E. A. 
Gruver, of the Iowa School. Discussion 
by Dr. H. H. Gopparp, Director Juvenile 
Research Work, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. E. A. 
Farrineton, Director Bancroft School, 
Haddonfield, New Jersey ; Dr. Harris Tay- 
Lor, Principal of the Institution for Im- 
proved Instruction, New York; and Miss 
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Evita Firzgeraup, of the Wisconsin 
School. 

(2) Paper on ‘‘Normal Training,’’ by Miss 
A. E. JAMESON, instructor in Gallaudet 
College. Discussion by Dr. A. L. E. 
CROUTER. 


10 :30-11 :30—(1) Paper on ‘‘Gallaudet College,’’ by Dr. 
J. B. Hotchkiss, of the College Faculty. 
(2) Paper on ‘‘Preparation for College in 
English Composition,’’ by Professor Hrr- 
BERT E. Day, of Gallaudet College. 
11 :45—12 :45—Reports of committees, with resolutions. 
Adjournment. 
2:30- 5:30 P. M.—Excursions to Valley Forge, Willow 
Grove, Atlantic City, and other points. 

N. B.—(1) Papers and addresses will be limited to one- 
half hour. (2) The Industrial Department of the Institu- 
tion will be open daily, from 10 to 12 in the morning and 
from 2 to 4 in the afternoon for the inspection of members. 


Information 


For the guidance of those purposing to attend the Con- 
vention the following information is given in advance: 

1. By order of the Board of Directors, all members of 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, of the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates, 
and honorary members of these bodies will be provided 
with board and lodging at the Institution, as far as accom- 
modations will permit, at the rate of two dollars and fifty 
cents ($2.50) per day, from the afternoon of June 28 to 
the afternoon of July 3, inclusive. For lodging, breakfast, 
or supper, the charge will be fifty cents (50c) each, for 
dinner one dollar ($1). Tickets may be procured at the 
office in Wissinoming Hall for meals and for lodging by 
members wearing the badges of their respective associations. 
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An extra charge of fifty cents (50c) a day will be made to 
non-members. 

All meals will be served in Cresheim Hall, at the follow- 
ing hours: Breakfast, 7 to 8 o’clock; Dinner, 1 to 2 o’clock; 
Supper, 6 to 7 o’clock, and at no other hours. The first 
meal served will be on Monday afternoon, June 28 (sup- 
per) ; the last meal served will be at Saturday noon, July 
3 (dinner). 

2. Owing to the shortage of labor, no laundering will be 
allowed in the Institution ; numerous city laundries will be 
easily available to those desirous of patronizing them. 

3. Members and honorary members of schools, including 
officers, teachers, principals, superintendents, and members 
of boards of directors, are urged to make their reservations 
at the Main Office, Wissinoming Hall, at as early a date as 
possible. Those applying first will be served first. A lim- 
ited number of double and single rooms will be available. 

4. There are a few accessible apartment houses in the 
vicinity of the Institution, in which a few members, prefer- 
ring outside entertainment, can be accommodated, and 
numerous comfortable hotels are within easy reach (a half 
hour’s ride by rail) in the city. All members preferring 
outside entertainment are urged to communicate with Mr. 
Clarence J. Settles, care of the Institution, who will gladly 
assist in securing comfortable quarters, with rates and other 
information. 

5. Among the hotels in the city that may be mentioned 
are the following: Bellevue-Stratford, Ritz-Carlton, Wal- 
ton, Adelphia, Bingham, Majestic, Colonnade, Stenton, Ven- 
dig, Windsor, and St. James, all on the European and 
American plans. 

6. Of apartment houses, the following may be mentioned : 
Lincoln, Bartram, Colonial, Gladstone, Hamilton Court, in 
the city, and Delmar-Morris, Pelham Court, Cresheim Arms, 
and Golden Swan, in Mt. Airy. 

7. Arrangements are being made by which it is hoped 
special rates may be granted by the leading railroads enter- 
ing the city, to all members attending the Convention. 
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Full information covering this important point will be 
given later. It may be stated now, however, that all dele- 
gates coming over the Pennsylvania Lines should, if pos- 
sible, buy their tickets and check their baggage to Allen 
Lane Station, and all coming over the Baltimore and Ohio, 
the Lehigh Valley, the Jersey Central, and the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Lines should buy their tickets and check 
their baggage to Mt. Airy Station. Doing so will save 
trouble and annoyance in regard to transfers in the city. 
Baggage sent by express will be delivered by the American 
Express Company. Allen Lane and Mt. Airy Stations are 
but five minutes walk from the Institution grounds; autos 
will be in attendance to convey any who may prefer to ride. 

8. Persons desiring to come to the Institution from the 
city by trolley will find no difficulty in doing so, on their 
arrival. The Seventh and Eleventh Street trolley cars pass 
directly in front of the Institution grounds, and are conven- 
ient to the main stations of the steam roads, especially 
Broad Street Station of the Pennsylvania, and the Twelfth 
and Market Street Station of the Philadelphia and Reading, 
and allied lines. On the Seventh Street line, guests will 
take the cars marked ‘‘Mount Airy’’; on the Eleventh 
Street line take the cars marked ‘‘Chestnut Hill’’ or ‘‘ City 
Line No. 23.”’ 

9. Members are urged to register and secure badges of 
their respective associations at the office in Wissinoming 
Hall immediately upon their arrival at the Institution. 

10. Among nearby places of amusement may be men- 
tioned numerous city theaters, Willow Grove, Atlantic City, 
and other New Jersey and Pennsylvania resorts. Mr. 
Lyman Steed, of the Institution Staff, will gladly advise 
and assist any members desiring to visit these places, to 
secure accommodations and rates. Auto trips may be ar- 
ranged for to Valley Forge, the famous Wissahickon Drive, 
Fairmount Park, and other places of historic and civie in- 
terest. Parties desiring to make trips by steamer up and 
down the Delaware, with a view to visiting the great ship- 
yards of Philadelphia and Camden, can arrange to do so, 
at reasonable rates, through Mr. Steed. 
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11. Mail delivery and collection by carriers are made 
three times daily, at 8:30 in the morning, at 12:30 noon, 
and 3:30 in the afternoon. Other deliveries by special 
messenger will be arranged for if necessary. Telephone 
and telegraph stations will be found in each hall. 

12. An Information Bureau in charge of a committee of 
ladies and conveniently located will be open from 8 a.m. to 
10 p.m., to give information regarding entertainments, ex- 
cursions, auto drives, and mail and telephone and telegraph 
service. 

13. Mr. Alexander Pach, the well-known artist of New 
York City, will be the official photographer of the Con- 
vention. 

14. It is suggested that officials of the different bodies 
represented at the Convention provide badges for their 
members in advance, sending them to the office for distri- 
bution when members register: Red for the American Con- 
vention, White for the American Speech Association, and 
Blue for the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates. 

15. Mr. Lyman Steed ahd Mr. Clarence J. Settles, of the 
Institution Staff, have very kindly consented to assist in 
matters of transportation, hotel accommodations, excur- 
sions, amusements, etc., and persons desirous of availing 
themselves of their services will kindly address them di- 
rectly, care of the Institution. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


American School.—Miss Frances E. Stevens has resigned 
her position as teacher and gone to live with her mother 
in Texas. 

A contract has been made for the construction of the new 
buildings at West Hartford under terms which will insure 
their completion before the summer of 1921. 


California School.—Mr. Laurence E. Milligan, Principal, 
died March 28, 1920, of tuberculosis, after an illness of a 
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few weeks, aged forty-four. He was a graduate of Illinois 
College, where his father, previously a teacher of the deaf in 
the Pennsylvania and Illinois Schools and Superintendent 
of the Wisconsin School, was a professor. He received 
his training as a teacher of the deaf at Gallaudet College, 
graduating in 1900. He taught in the Georgia and Colo- 
rado Schools for six years and was President of the Montana 
School for six years. When he was elected Principal of 
the California School in 1912, the School was in a somewhat 
demoralized state, owing to charges brought against the 
Principal by former pupils and dissensions among some of 
the teachers. Mr. Milligan by his candor, fairness, and tact 
soon won the approbation of all parties and during the 
eight years of his incumbency conducted the affairs of the 
school with great success. His untimely death is a serious 
loss not only to the California School but to the entire 
profession. 


Dallas Day-School.—There has been a public day-school 
in Dallas, Texas, since 1914. The Principal, Miss Edna 
Sanford Washington, a niece of Dr. J. N. Tate, of the 
Minnesota School, formerly taught in the Missouri School. 
She began her work in Dallas with a private pupil in 1913. 
There are now sixteen pupils in the School ; the oral method 
is followed. 


Georgia School.—Mr. Wesley O. Connor, Principal Emer- 
itus, died at his home in Cave Spring, Georgia, of pneu- 
monia, February 18, 1920, aged seventy-nine. 

Mr. Connor entered the Georgia School to fit himself to 
become a teacher in 1857 and was soon placed in charge of 
aclass. Three years later he was offered the principalship, 
but he declined the honor, not being willing to assume the 
responsibility at his still youthful age and with what he 
regarded as insufficient experience. In 1861 he resigned 
to enter the Confederate army as a private. He served 
during the four years of the war with honor, engaging in 
many battles and finally being taken prisoner. At its close 
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he entered upon agricultural pursuits in Alabama. In 1867 
the School, which had been closed since 1862, was reopened 
and Mr. Connor, as he himself said, ‘‘was literally taken 
from between the plow-handles’’ and placed at its head. 
He remained in this position for forty-nine years. In 1916 
he retired from active service and was made Principal 
Emeritus. The remaining years of his life were passed at 
his home, about a mile from the School. 

Mr. Connor was a regular attendant at the conventions 
and conferences of the profession, beginning with the First 
Conference held at Washington in 1868. He was Presi- 
dent of the Fourteenth Convention held at Flint in 1895, 
and from 1890 to 1895 was a member of the Executive 
Committee. He was an ardent lover of nature, a man of 
warm and generous sympathies, deeply loved by his pupils, 
and with numerous friends among the teachers of the deaf. 
The surviving members of his family are his son and name- 
sake, who is Superintendent of the New Mexico School, and 
his daughter, Mrs. Harriet Connor Stevens, a teacher in 
the Georgia School. 


New Jersey School—Mr. John Pennington Walker has 
resigned the position of Principal to practice law in Morris- 
ville, Pennsylvania. Mr. Walker began his work as a 
teacher of the deaf in the Pennsylvania Institution in 1870 
and taught there for twenty-nine years. During the last 
three years of this period he was Principal of Morris Indus- 
trial Hall. In 1899 he was elected Superintendent of the 
New Jersey School and four years ago exchanged this posi- 
tion for that of Principal of the Academic Department. 
Mr. Walker studied law and was admitted to the bar when 
he was a young man; his legal knowledge has always been 
at the service of his deaf friends. 


Pennsylvania Oral School.—The statement in the last 
number of the Annals that Miss Fish had retired from the 
principalship was erroneous. She is still Principal of the 
School. 
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Virginia School.—Miss Edna Kathryn Hill died at a pri- 
vate hospital in Staunton, Virginia, after a short illness, 
February 26, 1920. She received her training as a teacher 
of the deaf at the Pennsylvania Oral School and taught for 
several years in a day-school in Kentucky. She became 
a teacher in the Virginia School last September. ‘‘ Her en- 
thusiasm and devotion, her winsome manner, and her un- 
failing interest and sympathy won for her the highest re- 
gard of officers, teachers, children, and employees.’’ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Great Centenary.—Our frontispiece this month is 
enlarged from a postal card published by the Municipal 
School for the Deaf in Barcelona, Spain, which, as was 
mentioned in the Annals for September last, is taking the 
lead in the celebration this year of the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Pedro Ponce de Leon and the three 
hundredth anniversary of the publication of Juan Pablo 
Bonet’s epoch-making ‘‘Reduccion de las Letras, y Arte 
para enseflar a hablar los Mudos.’’ The engraving is also 
reproduced in the Revue Générale for January, 1920. 

The portrait is that of Ponce (a better one was published 
in the Annals, volume lv, facing page 217). The building 
on the left is probably the Benedictine monastery of San 
Salvador at Ofla, where Ponce passed most of his life. The 
picture on the right is a reproduction of the ornate title- 
page of the rare original edition of Bonet’s work. 

Mr. Gaddi’s Tribute to Mr. Ferreri.—Mr. Alessandro 
Gaddi, a disciple of Mr. Giulio Ferreri of Milan, Italy, and 
a teacher of the deaf in Rome, has published a book of 102 
pages (Bagnorea, Italy, Scuola Tipografica Laziale, 1919), 
entitled ‘‘La Pedagogia del Sordomuto di Giulio Ferreri.’’ 
It describes in glowing terms the valuable contributions 
which Mr. Ferreri has made to the education of the deaf 
by his writings and personal influence, and includes a brief 
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sketch of his life, a bibliography of his numerous publica- 
tions, and an analysis of his teachings. 

In a letter prefixed to the book Mr. Ferreri modestly dis- 
claims the credit which Mr. Gaddi seems disposed to give 
him of being the only man who has done anything for the 
education of the deaf in Italy, and ascribes what he has 
been able to accomplish to the good fortune of his oppor- 
tunities rather than to any merit of his own. 


President Deschanel.—La Gazette des Sourds-Muets for 
February, 1920, says that Mr. Paul Deschanel, recently 
elected President of the French Republic, has long been a 
warm friend of the deaf people of France. He presided 
at one of their banquets in 1897, is Honorary President of 
two of their societies—the Association Amicale and the 
Association Francaise et Etrangére—and through his in- 
fluence has rendered considerable services to their cause. 

Goodyear Institute—The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, of Akron, Ohio, has established in connection 
with its Goodyear Institute a preparatory school for the 
benefit of deaf workers who desire to fit themselves to enter 
the Preparatory Class of Gallaudet College. Reading, com- 
position, grammar, and algebra are the sub,ects taught. 
Mr. Russell 8. W. Moore, who received his training in the 
Normal Department of Gallaudet College and before going 
to Akron taught in the Tennessee School, is at the head of 
the enterprise. 

Parla!—The National Institution at Florence, Italy, be- 
gan in February, 1920, the publication of a monthly period- 
ical entitled Parla! The editor is Mr. Giovanni Fossi, Di- 
rector of that Institution. It is neatly printed in pamphlet 
form and has attractive illustrations. The first number 
contains a biographical sketch of Francesco Mangioni, Di- 
rector of the Institution for thirty-two years, who died last 
July. The office of publication is Viale Principe Eugenio, 
No. 1, Florence, Italy; the price is 6 lire a year. 
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Reports Received.—We have received the Sixth, Seventh, 
and Eighth Annual Reports of the Baroda (India) School 
(1914-1917, published in 1919), the Twenty-first Biennial 
Report of the Maryland School (1919), and the Twenty- 
fourth Biennial Report of the Nebraska School (1918) ; 
also the Catalogue of Gallaudet College, Fifty-sixth Year 
(1919-1920). 

The Report of the Nebraska School is of special interest, 
as it contains elaborate statistics showing the expenses of 
all the State institutions during the last biennial period, 
thus enabling one to compare in all details the cost of 
carrying on these establishments. In five of them, includ- 
ing the School for the Blind, the Girls’ Industrial Home, 
and the Home for Dependent Children, the expenditure 
was higher than in the School for the Deaf. 


Farewell.—With the present number of the Annals the 
editor retires. We regret that we are not now able to say 
who his successor will be. The members of the Executive 
Committee present at the Columbus meeting were so few 
in number that it was deemed best to defer the election of a 
new editor until the meeting to be held at Mt. Airy in June. 
Whoever may be chosen, we can wish for him no better 
fortune than that his relations with the members of the 
Executive Committee, the heads of schools, individual sub- 
seribers, contributors, printers, and ‘‘esteemed contempo- 
raries’’ may be as pleasant as have been those of the retir- 
ing editor for the past fifty years. 

The editor returns sincere thanks for the many kind 
expressions that have come to him since his prospective re- 
tirement was announced. He bids the gentle readers of the 
Annals an affectionate farewell. 
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